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PsYCHOLOGY IS A PROMISING RATHER THAN AN ESTAB- 
lished science. Indeed, it seems just now to be in 
process of emerging from the chrysalis of a more or 
less introspective philosophy into the mature existence 
of a true objective science, where empiricism holds a 
large place. At the same time certain characteristic sub- 
jective markings of its larva state are still discernible. 

To put the matter in another way, psychology is of 
such a nature that, more than any other science, it be- 
comes entangled in the personalities of its very expo- 
nents. That is, it is almost impossible for the psycholo- 
gist not to draw upon, and be influenced by, his own 
emotions, experiences, and impressions, so that these 
may even impede the development of his views. The 
ease is wholly different with such a clearly defined 
science as astronomy, physics, botany or chemistry, for 
here individual caprice and prejudice have long since 
ceased to trouble. 

Now, since religious psychology involves the most 
pronounced and persistent feelings encountered in any 
field, it is especially at the mercy of human idiosyn- 
crasies. For this reason it is a region of confusing 
ways and bypaths where the wise student walks with 
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unusual circumspection, as Dr. Wyckoff shows in 'The 
Nature of Religious Experience. 

This article is an answer to the author’s own ques- 
tion: “If in every other department of human activity 
experience is so essential, why in the field of religion 
should it be a liability rather than an asset?” He makes 
it clear that questions in dispute here do not lie merely 
between psychologists who are conservative in religion 
and those who are liberal; for the liberals are sadly at 
variance among themselves over the function of experi- 
ence. It is shown, at the outset, that this very difference 
over experience has also resulted in an impasse between 
the conservatives and liberals. 

Not only must experience be taken into account in 
considering Christianity itself, but its singularly large 
place in the development of those cults that seek to dis- 
place the historic faith becomes evident as the discus- 
sion proceeds. 

Despite all that is perplexing and misleading in 
present treatments of this subject, Dr. Wyckoff brings 
out the encouraging fact that religious psychology is 
finding its way back toward the true road, which has 
ever been the great highway of experience. 


WHILE THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES HAVE IN RECENT 
years threatened to result in new divisions in the church, 
though upon lines of cleavage differing from the old, 
there has nevertheless developed a strong trend in the 
opposite direction. 

Various movements have been seeking, happily with 
some success, to unite certain groups of churches held 
apart by unimportant and vanishing differences. More- 
over a considerable company of hopeful souls preach the 
uniting of all churches into one great organization. One 
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result of this conciliatory spirit has been increasing 
friendship and capacity for co-operation between de- 
nominations. 

This whole movement culminated in the long her- 
alded World Conference on Faith and Order held last 
summer, though its results hardly seem to have justified 
the effort. The careful appraisal of The Lausanne Con- 
ference, by Mr. P. Whitwell Wilson, perhaps the most 
noted publicist of the day devoting special attention to 
religious matters, indicates the obstacles preventing its 
success. 

Despite certain admitted advantages arising from 
these approaches between the many divisions of the 
church general, Mr. Wilson reveals here the fact, that 
there exists something like an adverse reaction to the 
persistent agitation for complete church union. It is 
beginning to be debated whether or not the church of 
Christ could operate to best advantage through one 
regularly constituted and universally recognized body. 

A part of this paper is devoted to the history of re- 
cent steps toward reunion, and then this conference 
itself is considered. Its failure seems to have proceeded 
chiefly from an unfortunate clerical inflexibility which 
permitted secondary matters to obscure the great essen- 
tials of the Gospel of Jesus Christ our Saviour and our 
Lord. Does this mean that the next great movement in 
the church is to be, not reunion of its branches, but its 
development of a leadership on the part of a devout and 
able laity not encumbered by overemphasized theo- 
logical niceties ? 


THE POPULAR CONCEPTION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
involves chiefly the moral and intellectual realms—a 
consistent Christian believes in God revealed in Christ, 
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and his relations to others are controlled by the implica- 
tions of such a faith. It is on the plane of the psyche 
rather than on that of the pnewma—a pious philosophy 
of God and eternity manifested by good works. . 

There is little comprehension of a direct relationship 
with God, a restored companionship with the divine 
Father, an illumination of one’s very being by a Pres- 
ence that no mere uprightness can earn and no rational 
process can lay hold of. Yet the ultimate purpose of 
the whole plan of redemption is to restore man to just 
such a state. 

How many members of our churches comprehend 
the meaning of this? Do all our preachers expound 
with clearness and convincing power Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour and Lord and the Holy Spirit as their 
guide into all truth? 

The Apostle Paul surely labored to stress the im- 
portance of these two essential points in the Gospel. 
Paul’s Doctrine of the Spirit forms the theme of a paper 
by Mr. Hoyle, but one is impressed as he finishes it that 
a great volume would not exhaust this one element of 
that mighty preacher’s Epistles. 

The function of the Spirit is first contrasted with 
that of the Mosaic Law, and then with heathen philoso- 
phy. The Spirit’s work in the creation of a new and 
distinct human society follows, and the remainder of the 
paper is devoted to an examination of the sources from 
which Paul derived his doctrine of the Spirit. 

Though much has been written on the subject of the 
Spirit, there seems ever room for a new individual ap- 
proach. This we have here, and it is given in a way to 
inspire Mr. Hoyle’s readers with a renewed and intense 
desire to bring their own hearers into a full appreciation 
of the transcendent prospects opened to them by their 
faith when fully understood. 
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: _ LiFe Is MADE INTERESTING, AND DIFFICULT, TO A CON- 
siderable degree, by that rather vague and complex 
_ thing called temperament. In popular usage the word 
temperamental has come to describe one of a highly 
emotional nature, or, perhaps more accurately, of poorly 
governed emotions. Yet we do have clearly defined 
temperaments, combinations of physical, mental, and 
moral traits which largely determine personality. 

Now, these temperaments have more to do with our 
outlook on life than we usually suspect, affecting even 
what we proudly regard as our “sober judgment.” They 
play their parts in religious affairs as well as in other 
things, and one trouble is that neither individuals nor 
the church makes sufficient allowance for them. 

Dr. A. T. Robertson brings out this very fact in his 
study, Martha and Mary, or Temperament in Religion. 
Here were two sisters, persons of the same blood and 
environment, yet with strikingly different tempera- 
ments. These two characters are briefly but sharply 
contrasted and estimated, and incidentally the differ- 
ences in their portraits in the Gospels are brought out. 

But, while their individual temperaments were so 
varied as to produce friction between them, both were 
alike drawn to the sympathetic and comprehending 
Christ, who dealt with each as her nature demanded. 
- As Dr. Robertson says, they are not to be regarded as 
typifying different creeds or doctrines, but they do show 
the fact that the inherent and fixed dispositions of peo- 
ple cause them to react in varied ways to the same truth, 
and that allowance must be made for this fact. It is 
here that the church has often erred by making rules to 
govern even small details of conduct on the part of 
persons of all sorts of temperaments. 

The whole study is an appeal for a broader view, not 
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that truth may be ignored or error tolerated, but that 
we may be more tolerant in the presence of the inex- 
plicable limitations and peculiarities of frail humanity. 


THE LAPSE OF YEARS TENDS TO PRODUCE TWO CLASSES OF 


minds with respect to history. With one, time seems to 


soften the character of events long past, the more at- 
tractive features persisting, the others fading. But the 
other class keeps discovering new facts, and viewing 
with more discrimination the old ones, so that it per- 
ceives that the former days were not better than these. 

History is being written today, not by the clever 
compiler, but by the painstaking investigator. The de- 
mand of the student now is for the sources rather than 
for works by writers of more recent date. As a result 
some ancient historic figures are losing their halos, 
while periods that seemed to have had much of the 
romantic and dramatic are found to have been such as 
to make us profoundly grateful that we live today. 

Professor Burriss, in The Religion of the Caesars at 
the Beginning of the Christian Era, has given a picture 
that banishes many of the ideas one might have had of 
imperial dignity and grandeur on the part of the rulers 
involved. 

The paper is simply a summoning of character wit- 
nesses, without connecting the different cases in any 
particular way, for, as the writer says, he is describing a 
“hodgepodge of credulity and superstition.” Yet the 
cumulative effect of these evidences of imperial super- 
stitution, cruelty, bestiality, extravagance, and vanity 
is to give even the superficial reader an appreciation 
of the ultimate meaning of power and wealth without 
the restraints of Christianity, and makes it the more 
marvelous that the Christian faith could have had its 
beginning in such an age. 
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WE oF THE WEST IN THIS TWENTIETH CENTURY SEEM 
| so far removed from the scenes and the history of the 
| early church that the significance of some of the over- 
turning events of recent years in those regions has 
largely escaped us. However, just after the Great 
_War, the disturbances there brought to a close the 
_ career of the historic church of Edessa, one of the very 


oldest of all Christian churches. 
This event has moved Professor Matthews to give 
us a brief account of The Founding of Christianity in 


. Edessa. If it were merely a question of searching out 
/ and comparing authentic records the task of the his- 


torian would be comparatively easy, but here we at first 


see the principle figures of this earliest of Syrian 


churches as shadowy forms in misty legends. 
One of the interesting points is the probability that 


_ Tatian lived and wrote in Edessa, so that it comes to be 


associated with the Diatesseron. The account as a 
whole is another reminder of the youthfulness of most 
of our denominations today, and of the cost in effort, 
in suffering, and in endurance required for some seven- 
teen centuries of Christian history in one region. 


THE BOOKS UNDER REVIEW THIS TIME ARE: 


Getting Acquainted with the New Testament.—Eahkin. 

The Life of Prayer in a World of Science.—Brown. 

More than Atonement.—Champion. 

Ignatius Loyola.—Van Dyke. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Daniel.—Montgomery. 

Seeking the Mind of Christ.—Speer. 

Light from the North.—Hart. 


THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE * 


By ALBERT CLARKE Wyckorr, D.D., Professor of Religious Psychology in 
The Biblical Seminary in New York 

In the days of our fathers it would have been a safe 
intellectual venture to hazard the statement, that the 
nature of religious experience, whatever else it may be, 
at least is religious. Not so today, for the student of 
psychology of religion is too often taught that genuine 
religious experience may be anything within the realm 
of human experience, provided it is not religious in the 
old theistic sense of the word. ‘This anomalous char- 
acter of religious experience is responsible for much of 
the confusion which prevails in this field of our thinking. 

- If religious experience were allowed to be religious, 
the testimony of the people who enjoy the experience 
would naturally be of primary value. But when the 
religious part of the experience has to be eliminated as 
under the suspicion of being unreal, the testimony of 
those who are genuinely religious has to be discarded as 
seriously misleading. So the student of the nature of 
religious experience finds himself in this predicament: 
The testimony of those who are religious is unreliable; 
the observations of those who are not religious are un- 
intelligent. ‘Thus, the only two methods by which ex- 
perience has any chance of being known are ruled out, 
and religious experience as such is more completely 


*The opening paper in the discussion of this subject at a students’ 
conference composed of selected delegates from The Biblical Seminary in 
New York, the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and Union Theological Seminary, held May 2, 1927, at Union 
Seminary. It is published here after the author’s revision. 
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isolated from psychological investigation than it ever 
was in the days of its ancient sanctity. 

_ An impasse has been reached by both theologians 
and psychologists which blocks all further progress un- 
less it is possible to integrate the two conflicting 
groups. For it is obvious that the theologians are not 
going to stand by in silence and allow a group of out- 
siders to deny the validity of the experience of those who 
are religious. Religious experience is one of the major 
experiences of the human race. The successful integra- 
tion of the theological and psychological groups can be 
accomplished in one way only—more personal knowl- 
edge of religious experience must be injected into the 
group of psychologists, and more knowledge of psy- 
chology must be injected into the group of the 
| theologians, so that each group may be able to under- 
stand the other and their mutual problem more sym- 
pathetically and thoroughly. The theologians must 
seek and accept the specific contributions of assured 
psychology, and the psychologists must welcome and 
accept the sincere and assured results of the work of 
reliable and scholarly theologians. 

The first step for the theologians is to learn to dis- 
tinguish immediate experience from immediate experi- 
ence interpreted. The first step for the psychologists is 
a fundamental psychological principle which Professor 
_Coe puts into these words: 


The investigator of psychology of religion, whatever be the 
case with others, cannot afford to neglect the psychology of 
-his own psychologizing. Every investigator, whatever his 
specialty, as a matter of fact, (1) Selects his data. (2) 
Treats them from the standpoint of a particular interest. 

[Psychology of Religion, p. xi and note. ] 


If we follow the practice in every other field the ideal 
‘investigator in the field of psychology of religion is the 
deeply religious person who is a competent psychologist. 
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~" 
We shall not concern ourselves whether the person who 
possesses this necessary blend hails from the camp of the 
psychologists or the theologians. We are simply de- 
manding that the investigator be qualified to do his 
work. 

Booth Tarkington, in The American Magazine for 
April, 1927, has an article on Marriage. Among other 
things it contains this opinion of marriage held by a — 
soured old bachelor friend of his: 

To be in love is to be the victim of Glamour. Glamour 
isn’t only a false glow, it is an intoxication. And there you 
have a typical condition out of which youthful marriage is 
made: two dazed, immature and little more than childish minds, 
really unacquainted with each other, and blinded by a tem- 
porary intoxication, enter into a contract of a kind to which 
neither the dullest nor the most crazily reckless business man 
would dream of binding himself. And the bride’s own par- 
ents, instead of calling in an alienist, set up bowers of white 
roses and lilies for the two hypnotized ninnies to swear away 
their liberty in, while all their relatives and best friends stand 


around beaming, and expecting only the good and beautiful to 
come from an act of temporary insanity. 


This observation on love and marriage by a soured 
old bachelor, who in his youth had been disappointed in 
love, the author insists is not fair, because his friend is 
not qualified to pass judgment upon an experience 
which he has not made his own. To this observation Mr. 
Tarkington adds that of another friend who was des- 
perately in love with his wife before marriage and celes- 
tially happy for the first two years of their wedded life, 
and then this love suddenly died in each of their hearts, 
and they ended their marriage venture in divorce. 
Again Mr. Tarkington insists that any man whose mar- 
riage experience has ended in separation or divorce is 
not qualified to understand and appreciate the real 
nature of a happy wedded life experience. This is 
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i vouchsafed only to those whose years of married life 
} have drawn them closer and closer together in under- 


standing and affection. For them the experience car- 
ries with it a mystical and hallowed joy. 
This stressing of the important contribution by ex- 


_ perience to understanding is fundamental in all depart- 


ments of life, even in the fields where sentiment is 


reduced to a minimum. As I opened my daily paper 
the other morning my eye fell upon this sentence: 


“Experience must be lived.” It was followed by this 


* : 
statement: “There is no substitute for experience. 


And there is no substitute for the knowledge that ex- 
perience brings.” It was an advertisement in which a 
realty and mortgage company were offering, as an in- 
valuable part of their stock in trade, their sixty-one 
years of experience in that business. Supporting the 
same idea, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
recently gave out an article on the type of men in that 


_ business who have risen from the ranks to the positions 


of highest honor and power. AIl such men possess four 
qualifications: ‘Natural executive ability, long years 
of experience in the oil business, competent knowledge, 
and judgment.” 'The writer of this article takes pains 
to point out the fact that natural ability and long ex- 
perience are basic in guiding one’s acquisition of knowl- 
edge and exercise of sound judgment. 

If in every other department of human activity ex- 
perience is so essential, why in the field of religion 
should it be a liability rather than an asset? Sound 
psychology does not sustain any such position. Long 
ago Professor James pointed out the fact that, in the 
realm of religion, experience is more essential than in 
many other fields. He puts this truth in these words: 
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But in all matters of sentiment, one must have been there 
one’s self in order to understand them [Varieties of Religious 
Experience, p. 325]. 

There is in the living act of perception something that 
glimmers and twinkles and will not be caught, for which reflec- 
' tion comes too late [op. cit., p. 456]. 


This point he elaborates thus: 

The truth is that in the metaphysical and religious sphere 
articulate reasons are cogent for us only when our inarticulate 
feelings of reality have been impressed in favor of the same 
conclusions [op. cit., p. 74]. 


In the appendix to a posthumous volume of essays 
by Professor James there are to be found some frag- 
ments of notes which develop more fully this very idea. 
He writes: 

Again, Philosophy and Religion have to interpret the 
total character of the world, and it is by no means clear that 
here the intellectualist postulates obtain. It may be true all 
the while (even though the evidence be still imperfect) that, as 
Paulsen says, “the natural order is at bottom a moral order.” 
It may be true that work is still doing in the world-process, 
and that in that work we are called to bear our share. The 
character of the world’s results may in part depend upon our 
acts. Our acts may depend on our religion,—on our not- 
resisting our faith-tendencies, or on our sustaining them in 
spite of “evidence” being incomplete. These faith-tendencies 
in turn are but expressions of our good-will towards certain 
forms of result. 

Such faith-tendencies are extremely active psychological 
forces, constantly outstripping evidence. [Some Problems of 
Philosophy, p. 223 f.] 


Professor James insists that in all the larger ques- 
tions of life men habitually live on these “slopes of good- 
will,” and they are at the bottom of what often seems to 
be scientific proof. Professor Dewey, in Nature and 
Experience, puts this same thought in this form: 


Being and having things in ways other than knowing them, 
in ways never identified with knowing them, exist, and are pre- 
conditions of reflection and knowledge (p. 18 f.). 
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Though we have no intention of leading into the 
philosophy of pragmatism, the whole round of life- 
experience, together with the most recent development 
in the psychological field of the unconscious and the 


nonrational, supports these observations, which are 


well summed up in the words: “Being and Having 

are preconditions of reflection and knowledge.” 
Fe other words, “Experience must be lived. There is 
no substitute for experience. And there is no substitute 
for the knowledge that experience brings.” Psycholo- 
gists have overlooked this truth in their effort to dis- 
credit the value of the experience and knowledge of the 
religious. They seem to have been quite unaware of the 
antitheistic slopes of goodwill upon which they live, 
which fact places them under the same suspicion in 
respect to their denials as the religionists are for their 
affirmations. This does not mean that truth in this 
realm is beyond our reach; it simply calls attention to 
the fact that in all personal reactions of a major char- 
acter the psychological problem resolves itself down to 
the question: Which is the sound, healthy, positive, 
constructive experience in any case under discussion, the 
affirmation or the denial; and, is either affirmation or 
denial the resultant of a trauma, a life wound, a mal- 
adjustment or a failure; and so, unhealthy, negative, 
and destructive? For there are such affirmations in the 
field of religious experience and there are such denials 
in the field of unbelief. 

The writer has devoted many years to the study of 
this problem, and he believes that the affirmations and 
denials of the superbelief cults, such as Christian 
Science, Spiritism, and the like, are traceable to failures 
and maladjustment in real life experiences, and so un- 
healthy and destructive either mentally, morally or 
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physically. He believes also that the denials and 
affirmations of the chronic antitheist can be traced to 
the same causes. In his book, Acute and Chronic Un- 
belief, the writer has gone into this problem in consider- 
able detail. At this time the subject is mentioned to 
lead to the point which psychology sustains, namely, 
that normal and healthy religious experience is a funda- 
mental requirement for the successful study of a prob- 
lem like that of the nature of religious experience. And 
the chief criticism to be made against much of the early 
work done in this field by psychologists, in America, is 
that it was done by the religiously soured old bachelors, 
or the religiously alienated and divorced. And they 
have allowed their perverted experiences and their com- 
plex-controlled points of view to guide the motived-will- 
to-think and selective attention. 

In other words, the slopes of their good-will have 
been against genuine religious experience. History has 
convincingly proven that constructive and permanent 
work in every field has been done by those who have 
successfully emerged from an experience, rather than 
by those who have failed in it. The psychological value 
of failure and ignorance is small. Let us now apply 
this truth to our subject. 

Psychology of religion, in America, was founded at 
Clarke University, Worcester, Massachusetts, by that 
institution’s founder and first president, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall. Dr. Hall was a Puritan New Englander, who 
prepared to enter the ministry of the Congregational 
Church. After completing his theological studies at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, Henry Ward 
Beecher arranged to send to Germany this promising 
young seminary student for a couple of years graduate 
work. His recent biographer, Lorine Pruette, describes 
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| the changes that took place in his life as the result of 
this foreign trip, in the following passage: 


So he came to Berlin, an eager student on borrowed money, 
and the stiff young New Englander learned to drink beer, and 
to play on Sunday, and to make love lightly, and then not so 
lightly, through the pleasant summer nights. There were long 
walks to be taken through the gardens, and a young Fraulein 
who hung gladly upon his arm. . . . Her German senti- 
mentality would weave a great charm about her and would 
wipe away his bashfulness, so that he could come tz love with- 
out fear, and yet delicately, as becomes a man of imagination. 


[G. Stanley Hall, p. 83 f.] 

The combined net result of these changes in attitude, 
ideas, and habits sent him home with the work of the 
ministry abandoned and no life career chosen. After 
teaching for a time he returned to Germany to pursue 
the study of psychology, which finally became the field 
of his life work. His biographer features his constitu- 
tional spirit of revolt against established traditions, in- 
stitutions, and customs as the dominant characteristic 
of his personality. Her analysis she defends by means 
of a number of comments from his former students, one 
of which reads: 

His psychology itself was too much based on revolt, on 
complaint with existing philosophical systems as opposed to a 
careful “inside” criticism of them, and was too anarchistic, to 
be likely to withstand the test time [op. cit., p. 48]. 

This constitutional spirit of revolt and anarchy, 
coupled with his unfortunate experience in the religious 
and theological realm, left him with his slope of good- 
will anti-Christian, so far as historical Christianity is 
concerned. This point of view comes to its best expres- 
sion in his two monumental volumes on, Jesus the 
Christ, in the Light of Psychology. Two quotations 
from this work will give some idea of his point of view. 
In one place he says: 
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The Jesus of history is crassly real. The Jesus of genetic 
psychology is the most precious and real thing ever made out 
of mind-stuff. If unconscious man-soul evolved him in the 
travail of ages he becomes thus in a new sense the “Son of 
man,” a Doppelganger of our inner, deeper, better nature. . . . 
Whether we regard Jesus as myth or history, we all need him 
alike. If I hold him a better and a purer psychological being 
than any other, although made warp and woof of human 
wishes, and needs and ideals, I insist that on this basis I ought 
to be called an orthodox Christian, because thus to me he re- 
mains the highest, best, and most helpful of all who ever lived, 
whether that life be in Judea or in the soul of man. [Vol. I, 
p. 33 f.] 


In the closing chapter of the same volume he reaches 
this climax: 


Jesus knew himself for what he was, and accepted him- 
self as veritable man-God. God did not merely come to con- 
sciousness in him but was his own ipsissimal noumenal self, and 
what a postulate! God is man and man is,God. The tran- 
scendent is immanent. Jesus’ own individual psychology is the 
true theology. God had been thought objective, but now is 
seen to be only the inmost subjectivity of man, individual and 
racial. The divine in nature as Father developed the divine in 
man as Son. Man is the only begotten son of the cosmos. 
Sounding all this profundity of insight, which a few mystics 
and seers before and since have dimly and partially intuited, 
Jesus reached that depth, or rather height, of insight, beyond 
which religious psychologizing could not go. [P. 303.] 


In these two passages the theological and Christo- 
logical ideas of Dr. Hall are clearly presented. And he 
was the father of psychology of religion in America! 

To Clarke University, in the early nineties, to study 
for his Ph.D. degree, went James A. Leuba. While 
studying there under Dr. Hall there came into his hand 
a questionnaire which Mr. Charles F. Cutter, then the 
leader of the old Fulton Street Noonday Prayer Meet- 
ing, had sent out in order to secure some data upon the 
subject of religious conversion. Mr. Leuba became 
greatly interested in this undertaking. So he corre- 
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sponded with Mr. Cutter, and it was arranged that, 
when Mr. Cutter had obtained his answers, Mr. Leuba 
would take them, analyze and organize the data, and 
write up the result. This information, supplemented by 
some printed descriptions, furnished the material] out of 
which Mr. Leuba’s degree thesis, on Religious Conver- 
sion, was made. It was published in The American 
Journal of Psychology in 1896, and marks the first con- 
spicuous attempt to subject the phenomena of religious 
experience to the scrutiny of psychological study. Its 
appearance attracted wide attention, and inaugurated 
the new discipline of psychology of religion. Professors 
Starbuck, James, Coe, Irving King, Stratton, Ames, 
Pratt, and many others trace the origin of their interest 
in this subject to this initial study by Professor Leuba. 
The direction of the whole movement of the psycholog- 
ical study of religious experience was determined by 
Hall and Leuba. 

The antitheistic crusade that Professor Leuba has 
attempted to carry on in his recently published books, 
The Psychological Study of Religion, 1912; The Belief 
in God and Immortality, 1916; and The Psychology of 
Religious Mysticism, 1925, is not the mature product of 
thirty years of diligent study within this field. It is the 
point of view with which he started his maiden venture. 
In the day of the psychologist’s first advent into the 
field of psychology of religion Professor Leuba pictures 
him as a daring usurper entering into this new realm 
with the avowed purpose of wresting the scepter and 
throne from the senile hand of its weakened ruler. 
Speaking of psychology, he says: 

It is the duty and privilege of that science to extend its 
beneficial scepter over this new realm also. The time is par- 
ticularly favorable for such an extension, the power that 
ruled during the past centuries has grown senile. Its authority 
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is denied, a painful anarchy prevails. Let psychology accept 
the succession that falls to its right. 

Thus he proceeds to dethrone the historic Christian 
church and to proclaim psychology the ruling power 
over the realm of religion. The new reigning house 
retains the old name. It still calls its province the 
realm of “religious experience”; but all the retinue of 
the theistic dynasty is removed from positions of intel- 
lectual authority, and a new class of religionists estab- 
lished in its place. ‘The characteristics of these new 
religionists are in striking contrast to those possessed by 
the religious of other days. These are carefully enumer- 
ated by Professor Leuba in the following passage: 


Religious men there are who have no belief in interfering 
providence, and consequently none in prayer. Responsibility 
they feel toward none but themselves and those affected by 
their doings. Mortality of the “tego” they possibly cannot 
hope for. Adoration, worship, devotion, piety in the common 
acceptance of the term, are incompatible with these negations. 
Outwardly they have no cult, return no thanks, ask for noth- 
ing from the powers of the world for they know them to be 
deaf to such supplication and insensible to human thankful- 
ness. The most exalted religious consciousness is consistent 
with the negative intellectual creed sketched above. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Leuba neglected to 
give the exact, positive content of this “most exalted 
religious consciousness” surviving these negations. For 
we might be in a position properly to appraise it. But 
his interest at this time was in conquest, not construc- 
tion. So that by the time he had established psychology 
upon the throne and reorganized religious experience in 
accordance with these new requirements, the downfall 
of the theistic dynasty was complete. Up to this point 
all the work done in the field of psychology of religious 
experience has been carried on by a notorious divorcee 
in the religious realm, and his favorite bachelor son. In 
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other words, the original impetus and direction of the 
psychological approach to the problem of religious ex- 
perience was received from those who had made ship- 
wreck of the faith rather than from those who had been 
able successfully to guide their religious life through the 
storms and perils of the voyage into the harbor. 

To return to our original figure, psychologists am- 
bitious for the extension of the dominion of psychology 
and jealous of the territory occupied by the historic 
Christian church rapidly deserted the dethroned theistic 
dynasty and rushed to the support of the young usurper. 
And for the first time in history psychologists and the 
natural scientists became fast friends. They were at 
one in their antitheism. This new alliance is well de- 
scribed by Professor James in this passage: 


Certain of our positivists keep chiming to us, that, amid 
the wreck of every other god and idol, one divinity still stands 
upright, that his name is Scientific Truth, and that he has but 
one commandment, but that one supreme, saying, Thou shalt 
not be a theist, for that would be to satisfy thy subjective 
propensities, and the satisfaction of those is intellectual damna- 
tion [Will to Believe, and Other Essays, p. 131]. 


With the ardent support of the ambitious psycholo- 
gists and the sympathetic support of the natural scien- 
tists, the overthrow of the theistic dynasty in the intel- 
lectual realm of scientific belief progressed rapidly. 
And religion, driven out of its historic and objective 
territory, was forced to seek refuge in the dugouts pro- 
vided by the subjective realm of human needs and 
fictions. 

It is not surprising that the loyal supporters of the 
old theistic dynasty protested vigorously against this 
highhanded method of usurpation. For this was revolu- 
tion, not evolution. In return for their loyalty, these 
theists were driven out into the deserts, mountains, dens, 
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and caves of the intellectual world, and there left to 
wander about clothed. in sheepskins and goatskins, 
made out of their old theological seminary diplomas, 
being intellectually destitute, afflicted, tormented. 

Under the new regime the only group of religionists 
who were accorded intellectual recognition and favor 
consisted of those who never were any too loyal to the 
older theistic dynasty, and were willing, without protest, 
to accept the conditions imposed by the new reigning 
house. ‘These were assigned a narrow strip of socio- 
logical territory over on the east side of the Jordan, and 
there for a number of years they were allowed to exer- 
cise limited liberty in the field of those social values 
which are not inimicable to the antitheistic policy of 
the new lord. But in time a new psychological Pharoah, 
who knew not Ames and his followers, arose in the 
person of the behaviorist, and finding the religionists 
crowded off into this little sociological corner, proceeded 
to drive them into the desert. Without personality in 
God, life had still been tolerable, but now the behaviorist 
denies the existence of personality, self-consciousness, 
and values, together with moral responsibility. This 
final, heartless move upon the part of the reigning house 
of psychology was not anticipated, and it left the anti- 
theistic religionists in a sorry plight. So far as they 
are concerned the conquest of religion by psychology is 
complete. 

But, just as victory seems assured to the real anti- 
theists, there appear a number of new developments in 
psychology that destroy their peace of mind. Behavior- 
ists observing the stimuli and responses of human beings 
had reported that they were able to detect no trace of 
intelligent, controlling consciousness in their acts, 
habits, conditioned and reconditioned complexes; but, 
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at the very time that human beings were thus being de- 
prived of intelligence controlling their actions, other 
psychologists were devoting their study to insects and 
animals, with results disturbing to the behaviorists. 

Professor Wolfgang Kohler in his study of chim- 
panzees comes back to report that intelligence functions 
in their mental operations, reorganizing the whole psy- 
chological self before any successful attempt is achieved 
to solve a natural or puzzle problem in which the use of 
tools in securing food is involved or escape from cap- 
tivity is accomplished. At the same time the Peckhams, 
in their study of wasps, tell of their surprising habit 
variations, which are far removed from what rigid re- 
flexes would require. These discoveries are supple- 
mented by Professor Kurt Koffka’s study of The 
Growth of the Mind. In complete accord with Kohler, 
Koffka discovers that the mind of the child shows evi- 
dence of intelligence controlling every act of per- 
ception. In fact, he insists that every perception is in 
reality a conception. This falis in direct harmony with 
Einstein’s insistence upon the importance of the per- 
cipient in the ascertaining of any fact of experience. 
So that, if the behaviorists persist in denying the adult 
any trace of intelligence in the conscious control of acts 
and habits, the wasps, chimpanzees, and children are 
going to outstrip them in the race; and development 
and maturation reverse the theory of evolution. 

It has been evident for the last two years that the 
new developments in psychological progress are open- 
ing the way back to theism. This survey of the his- 
torical progress of psychology has been given to show 
its drift. The truth is, that the reign of the antitheistic 
psychology has already come to an end. So we dare 
now re-enter the originally abandoned field of experi- 
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ence. To avoid any undue suspicion of conservatism, 
we will do this under the leadership of a liberal psy- 
chologist. In the concluding chapter of his Psychology 
of Religion, Professor Coe records three important 
findings: First, that in the human being there seems to 
be a predetermined tendency to organize experience 
around certain modes. Second, that these modes of 
organizing experience are not all upon the same level, or 
equal in power. Third, that the religious mode of or- 
ganizing experience is one of the highest and mightiest. 
Professor James many years before made the same 
observation in these words: 

We may now turn from these psychological generalities to 
those fruits of the religious state which form the special sub- 
ject of our present lecture. The man who lives in his religious 
centre of personal energy, and is actuated by spiritual enthusi- 
asms, differs from his previous carnal self in perfectly definite 
ways. The new ardor which burns in his breast consumes in 
its glow the lower ‘“‘noes” which formerly beset him, and keeps 


him immune against infection from the entire groveling portion 
of his nature. [Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 267. ] 


We find, then, three important facts about the 
modes of organizing human experience: First, religion 
is one of these modes of organizing experience. Second, 
that it is the highest and mightiest of all these modes. 
Third, that the man who lives in his religious center of 
personal energy differs from his previous carnal self, 
and also, from those who live in other centers of per- 
sonal energy or modes of organized experience, in per- 
fectly definite ways. Vast fields, these, for psycho- 
logical study—and virgin. 

One thing remains to challenge the attention of the 
psychologist. What is the nature of that “predetermin- 
ing tendency” in the human being which leads him to 
organize experience under different modes? This is a 
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problem that Professor Coe leaves unanswered. And, 
why does this “predetermining tendency” leave religious 
experience as the highest and mightiest of all these 
modes, if the task awaiting religious experience is not 
the greatest and most important in human experience, 
a task for whose performance nature has not left us 
without adequate provision? 

In the field of religious experience we are traveling 
the same route that twentieth century science has 
traveled all along the line. Twentieth century science 
had been busy discovering forces and elements which 
nineteenth century science failed to find. Energy in 
flame, vitamins in food, the percipient in perception, 
and so now, in psychology of religion, the nature of the 
“predetermining tendency” which leads the human be- 
ing to organize experience under different modes, of 
which the highest and mightiest is religious experience. 

Carrying on independent studies, and inspired by 
this cosmic urge, Professor Rudolf Otto devoted him- 
self to the research task of isolating the distinct element 
in religious experience. And his research has been re- 
warded. For down in the nonrational field of religious 
experience, where the predetermining tendencies are at 
work, he discovers what he defines as the numinous ele- 
ment in this experience. It contains distinct intel- 
lectual, affective, and conative content. Creature- 
feeling, mysterium tremendum, fascinans, each contain 
many qualities in common with kindred emotional 
states, but each in addition contains an irreducible psy- 
chological element that cannot be identified with any 
other emotional experience. And it is this surviving 
ingredient which makes the experience partake of its 
distinctive religious character. 

We are aware that the student of psychology of 
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religion has in mind at this moment that now famous 
statement made by Professor James in his Gifford Lec- 
tures, that, “There is no ground for assuming a simple 
abstract ‘religious emotion’ to exist in every religious 
experience without exception” (p. 28). But I do not | 
know of any statement to be found in the field of psy- 
chology of religion that has been more completely mis- 
interpreted than this one. Led off on the false anti- 
theistic trail by Professor Leuba, the psychologists in 
search for the essence of religious experience eagerly 
grasped upon this innocent qualifying remark thrown 
in by Professor James and featured it out of all propor- 
tion to its significance in his mind. In doing this they 
have entirely ignored the first half of the sentence to 
which this is but an addition. Let us see what Pro- 
fessor James’ main point really was. It reads as 
follows: 


“As concrete states of mind, made up of a feeling plus a 
specific object, religious emotions of course are psychic en- 
tities distinguishable from other concrete emotions [p. 28]. 


Is this not interesting? ‘The point he was endeavor- 
ing to make is exactly opposite to the one which psy- 
chology has been asserting through all these years. In 
the closing portion of this same lecture he makes this 
significant statement: 


The essence of religious experiences, the thing by which we 
finally must judge them, must be that element or quality in 
them which we can meet nowhere else [p. 45]. 


Professor James describes that element or quality 
in religious experience which we meet nowhere else as 
a feeling plus a specific sort of object. Now, what is 
this feeling plus its object? Professor Otto, as we have 
seen, defines it as creature-feeling, mysterium tremen- 
dum, fascinans. Examined very closely under the 
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microscope, it will be observed that they contain in 
embryo the germs out of which the intellectual, affective, 
and moral life grow. But religious experience does not 
grow out of any one of these germs as its source. The 
experience is the immediate datum that comes to the 
human being as the result of his whole personality nor- 
mally functioning in the presence of at least four mys- 
teries, nature, other selves, self, and the plus that these 
mysteries always awaken in the active, conscious mind. 
The experience contains creature-feeling, it contains 
mysterium, it contains fascinans, and because it con- 
tains these qualities, it also contains tremendum. Yet 
nothing could be farther from the truth than to claim 
that tremundum, or fear, by itself is the feeling-origin 
of religion, as does Lewis Browne in his book, This Be- 
lieving World. 

Years ago Professor James tried to head off the 
whole abortive movement in psychology which has been 
endeavoring to explain religion as a refuge from real- 
life experiences created by cowards as a subjective 
retreat. Upon this point he makes this significant 
observation: 

The more commonplace happinesses which we get are “re- 
liefs,” occasioned by our momentary escapes from evil either 
experienced or threatened. But in its most characteristic em- 
bodiments, religious happiness is no mere feeling of escape. It 
cares no longer for escape. It consents to the evil outwardly 
as a form of sacrifice—inwardly it knows it to be permanently 
overcome. If you ask how religion thus falls on the thorns 
and faces death, and in the very act annuls annihilation, I 
cannot explain the matter, for it is religion’s secret, and to 
understand it you must yourself have been a religious man of 
the extremer type. [Op. cit., p. 49.] 

We are back again at the place where we started. 
Religion’s secret can be understood only by the “reli- 
gious man.” As our real estate agent has expressed it: 
“Experience must be lived. There is no substitute for 
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experience. And there is no substitute for the knowl- 
edge that experience brings.” Had our psychologists 
followed the lead of Professor James, as here opened 
up, instead of the antitheistic trail of Profesor Leuba, 
the last thirty years would have brought us much 
nearer to the understanding of “religion’s secret.” 

The encouraging feature of the present situation 
lies in the fact that we are back on the right trail at last. 
Religious experience is a psychic entity—a concrete, 
natural, wholesome, positive, constructive, creative, hu- 
man experience. Let us define it as the experience of 
the human with the nwmen, the latter being the most 
general Latin term for divinity. But it is not divinity 
minus nature and human nature, nor is it only nature 
plus human nature. It is human nature plus nature 
plus “that Something” that is always present when self, 
other selves, and nature are in consciousness. It is 
active in the nonrational and in the rational realm. 
And, under normal conditions of development, it comes 
to its flower in theism. There is no escape from this 
flower of theism, unless the organism is cut back and 
not allowed to flower. Thus theism is established upon 
a solid psychological foundation from which no present 
day psychology can dislodge it. 

As Professor Otto says: 

Religion is not in vassalage either to morality or teleology, 
“ethos” or “telos”, and does not draw its life from postulates; 
and its non-rational content has, no less than its rational, its 
own independent roots in the hidden depths of the spirit itself 
[Idea of the Holy, p. 140]. 

We would add, neither is it in vassalage to mores or 
socius or phobia; it is free born, the legitimate child of 
the cosmos and the human spirit. With such a birth- 
right, inheritance, and environment, it holds the destiny 
of the human race in its hands. 


THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON 


| THe cHURCH or CuRisT throughout all the world is 
subjected today to an unusual strain. From every di- 
i rection she is assailed by doubt, by hostility, and by the 
| slow but deadly siege of indifference. 

The British nation is largely unchurched. In the 
United States a rising generation, with an aristocracy 
) of intellectuals, is swept by a tidal wave, described by 
/ some as enlightenment and by others as apostasy, which, 
| in either event, is irreligion. The continent of Kurope 
presents a similar spectacle. The Czardom of Russia 
was at heart orthodox, and this orthodoxy extended to 
150,000,000 of his people. But the Soviet Republic, 
whatever concessions to faith may be expedient even 
for Bolshevism, is deliberately anticlerical and, indeed, 
antitheist. The difficulties extend, moreover, to the 
mission field. The challenge to the church is as wide as 
the world itself. 

- At such a time there is wisdom to be found in the 
words, that in quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength. The unanswerable argument for Christ has 
been the impossibility of life without Him. Still, if the 
church be the trustee of the Christ as the supreme gift 
of God to man, it follows that she should discharge her 
trust with a simple and direct fidelity. Her witness 
should be clear. Every discord in her voice, her many 
voices, should be harmonized. The voices may vary in 
register but the anthem should be the same. 

Seventeen years ago, therefore, at the ever memor- 
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able Edinburgh Conference, there was manifest a desire 
for what has been called, none too precisely, the reunion 
of Christendom. It is a cause with which the name of 
Bishop Brent will ever be associated. In the arduous 
path of ecclesiastical reconciliation never has his patient 
footstep faltered. 

A war which negatived the very idea of uniting 
humanity for any purpose, secular or spiritual, inter- 
vened; but with the return of peace the project was 
resumed, and two years ago there was held an important 
conference of the churches at Stockholm where the prob- 
lem was examined. The agenda of this conference were 
limited strictly to the significance of the simple yet vital 
words, life and works. The church of Christ was 
divided; be it so. But above the divisions there would 
be found a loftier unity. The churches could afford to 
differ over creeds and ceremonial because they were con- 
strained to agree in the love of the one Lord. 

For the time being, so it was argued, let the Catholic 
remain Catholic, let the Protestant remain Protestant, 
but let Catholic and Protestant join one another in the 
common conflict against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. Let them unite against opium, against vice, and 
against all that degrades the image of God in man. 

In certain quarters the importance of Stockholm 
was discounted. Had it not ended in aspiration only? 
Of what practical use were these academic resolutions? 
Moreover was it not noticeable and decisive that from 
an assembly which avoided all possible grounds of eccle- 
siastical controversy, the Church of Rome should have 
been an absentee? It looked as if she objected, not so 
much to what other churches believed and practiced, but 
to the fact that these other churches existed, separate 
from herself. 
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We are bound to agree that at Stockholm little prog- 
ress was reported, but none the less we submit that the 
® conception of a church invisible, varied in its institutions 
{ but united in its aims, may be accepted as a Scriptural 
} and majestic expression of the mind of Christ. The 
# strategy suggested at Stockholm was elementary; but, 
| if that strategy be steadily pursued, it may solve the 
' whole problem. When men discuss their differences 
| they frequently emphasize them and differ from one 
another more strongly than ever. But when men who 
differ in beliefs are able to work together, they cannot 
fail to achieve a co-operative temper; they cement new 
contacts; they are welded into warmer friendships. 
Such men, so related, are the ambassadors of ecclesi- 
astical peace. Let them be more numerous, and they 
will become plenipotentiaries. 

Indeed, the church invisible extends far beyond all 
visible orthodoxies; and life and works are invaluable as 
a language which all can understand and all should 
speak. Reunion by life and works thus means inclusion 
of all those unchurched who are ready to live the life and 
do the works. It will be discovered that the invisible 
church is greater than the present visibilities would indi- 
cate. There is a latent and a widespread discipleship of 
Christ which awaits its own full consciousness and 
_ acceptance of an organized destiny. The policy of 
Stockholm enables the churches to attract the un- 
churched Christianity which at present has no spiritual 
home. 

There were many devout persons at Stockholm, how- 
ever, who could not rest content with the idea that the 
slow but sure evolution of the churches by a partnership 
in life and works was the only road to a visible unity. 
The church, so they reason, is the body of Christ. A 
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schism in the church must be a mystical outrage upon 
Christ’s person. It is only in the unity of the church 
that He is fully glorified. To heal the old wounds, to 
restore the broken fabric, to weave anew the robe that 
has been so cruelly rent—this should be obviously the 
aim of all Christians. If ever there were an ideal, 
tender and glowing, it is this. 

There was, then, no occasion for surprise that, amid 
scenes of impressive solemnity, the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, a great council of the faithful, 
fairly to be described as ecumenical in the wide range 
of its authorized delegations, should assemble last sum- 
mer at Lausanne. Its object was to survey the possi- 
bilities of an organic reunion of Christendom. The life 
and works discussed at Stockholm were, if we may so 
express it, taken for granted. The agenda were de- 
voted to the words, faith and order. With the utmost 
care, not devoid of ecclesiastical ingenuity, there was 
an endeavor to define agreements and disagreements 
which affect beliefs, sacraments, and the ministry itself. 

In all Christian intercourse there is a value; but when 
we measure the tangible results of Lausanne they must 
be regarded as negative. A reunion of the churches 
which does not include the Church of Rome is obviously 
a reunion only in name. Yet at Lausanne the Roman 
Church was represented, if representation it can be 
called, only by silent and unofficial observers. To the 
Pope the conference was no more than any other human 
phenomenon on which he desires to have the latest in- 
formation. The Orthodox Churches of the East, like 
the Quakers, emerged as dissenters. The Anglican 
Churches reserved judgment. Some at least of the 
Reformed Churches could conceal with difficulty their 
misgivings. Indeed, the net result of it all has not been 
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any new agreement, but only a restatement of familiar 
unities and equally familiar irreconcilabilities. We may 
assume perhaps that an effort so prolonged and, we 
must add, so expensive in time and thought, will not be 
repeated, at any rate until the lapse of many years. 

The failure at Lausanne, as we are bound to regard 
it, follows a number of other similar and similarly un- 
successful endeavors. For fifty years the Anglo- 
Catholics have been trying to come to terms with Rome, 
but without result. ven at Malines two bishops so 
Christian in temper as Cardinal Mercier and Dr. Gore 
were unable to advance matters. Bishop Gore asks us 
to regard Anglicanism as “the bridge” between the 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, but at Lambeth the 
Free Churches, as they are called in Britain—that is, 
the Baptists, the Methodists, the Congregationalists, 
and the Presbyterians—have been treated, in effect, as 
Rome treats the Anglicans. After years of amiable 
discussion, things are today no different from what they 
have been. 

In the light of this experience we are tempted to ask 
the question, whether the case for reunion, so easy to 
state in plausible terms, is the only case to be considered. 
Is there no case against reunion? Are the variety 
achieved by the church and the insistence of the church 
on maintaining this variety evidences merely of sinful 
perversity and disloyalty to Christ? Or does it arise out 
of the very nature of Christ’s mission to all people and 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit? We trust that we may 
be permitted to examine this matter from more than one 
point of view. 

We have every respect for the prelates of the Kast- 
ern, or Orthodox, Churches whose memories delight in 
the great days when the church was still united. But in 
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what sense was the church united? In spirit? In love? 
In service? Never has the church of Christ suffered 
from divisions so bitter as when it was undivided. The 
great councils which arrived at decisions so momentous 
were, as the historian knows, scenes of anarchy, of a 
hatred scarcely credible, of intrigue and slander, the 
very negation of Christ’s redeeming love. The name of 
Christ is honored, we think, by the grave and courteous 
disagreements of Lausanne more evidently than by the 
scandalous unities of Nicea. 

The leaders of the conference suggest that schism 
has been due to the accidents of history or to the desire 
of groups to emphasize some particular side of truth. 
We must confess that this seems to us to be a most im- 
perfect explanation of the difference, let us say, between 
high mass in Milan Cathedral and a service conducted 
by Dr. Fosdick. If these two ways of worshiping 
Christ continue side by side it is not because Martin 
Luther wanted to be married or because King Henry 
VIII wanted to be divorced. It is because, in man as 
in nature, God loves the unlike. 

The passions, which rent the united church and 
plunged the Eastern Empire into prolonged disorders, 
often accompanied by unspeakable cruelties, should 
teach us surely a lesson. Indeed, the lesson has been 
repeated again and again during the course of the cen- 
turies. What is the lesson? It is this: The disciples 
of Christ will never submit to the yoke of conformity to 
any authority save Himself. Try to impose or even to 
suggest conformity, and at once you set up friction, 
either in one quarter or in another. Even at Lausanne, 
each day as it passed was more dangerous than the day 
that went before, and the closing scenes demonstrated 
that the conference adjourned just in time. In the 
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primitive church Paul insisted upon his right to oppose 
Peter to the face. The attempt to turn Peter into Paul 
and Paul into Peter will be accompanied always by a 
rising temperature. 

Let us suppose that, at Lausanne, unity had been 
actually achieved. Such an assumption would mean 
that a hundred churches became one church, that the 
only clergy were the clergy of that church, that the only 
sacraments were the sacraments of that church, that no 
Gospel was preached except from the pulpits of that 
church. What would happen? Precisely what has 
happened in the past. The Spirit of God would again 
blow where He listeth. St. John, though born a priest, 


would again preach in the wilderness. St. Paul, though 


a Pharisee of the Pharisees, would again leave the 
synagogue. John Wesley would insist again on preach- 
ing in somebody else’s parish. Dwight L. Moody would 
again reform the manners of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Some power, some love beyond us, would be fulfilled 
once more in many ways. In the disunion of the 
churches it may be that we are witnessing, not an evi- 
dence of human fallibility alone, but a hint of the divine 
purpose. 

That the church has suffered many things of many 
dissenters is only too true. That between churches 
which could be mentioned there persist many distinc- 
tions which imply no essential difference is no less ob- 
vious. In Scotland, in Canada, and elsewhere impor- 
tant measures of reunion—what the industrialist calls 
mergers—have been effected, nor need we doubt that 
similar adjustments will be repeated as occasion arises. 
But the very fact that the union of like with like is 
logical, implies that the union of like with unlike may 
be an offense against logic and sincerity. 
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We will now suppose that all this reasoning is error, 
that reunion would be an immediate advantage both to 
the church and to mankind, and that the failure at 
Lausanne, as we regard it, was a calamity. Who was 
to blame—if blame be not too harsh a word? This also 
is a question worth considering. 

It was, perhaps, an interesting coincidence that a 
conference on reunion at Lausanne should have fol- 
lowed on the heels of a conference at Geneva which dealt 
with naval armaments. Between these conferences we 
may note perhaps a certain similarity. 

At Geneva the discussions were dominated by ex- 
perts. If the discussions were fruitless, we do not say 
that the experts were wrong. But we do say that they 
were responsible. It was they and they alone who pre- 
vented agreement. 

At Lausanne there were present a number of 
honored laymen and indeed a few women. But, taken 
as a whole, the conference was composed of eminent 
clergy. We do not presume to suggest that, under 
existing circumstances, it could have been otherwise. 
Laymen—to their discredit—are apt to be preoccupied 
with lay affairs. If, however, the experts were re- 
sponsible for the naval disagreements at Geneva, the 
experts cannot disclaim responsibility for the ecclesi- 
astical disagreements at Lausanne. The clergy, as it 
seems to us, had a great chance of coming to terms with 
one another. It is they and they alone who keep the 
churches apart. 

The naval experts came to loggerheads over differ- 
ing calibers of guns on cruisers. Among the clergy 
there is a tendency to exalt symbols into first principles. 
We should be sorry to say a word derogatory to the 
sacraments, whether baptism or the Lord’s Supper, but 
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we do submit that there can be no reunion except on 
the assumption that, on all these matters, the church 
universal permits absolute liberty to the individual, to 
conform or not to conform according to the dictates of 
conscience and the guidance of the Spirit; and to inter- 
pret and to administer the sacraments with the same un- 
fettered freedom. To make the sacraments a test of 
discipleship is as certain to fail as the attempts to make 
the sacraments a test of citizenship. Sacraments, like 
every other service of Christ, lose their beauty and their 
efficacy when they are imposed by compulsion; and a 
reunion, expressed in sacramental terms, would be ipso 
facto an infringement of the right and duty of private 
loyalty to Christ. 

It seems to us that there is a radical difference be- 
tween the approach to this problem by the clergy meet- 
ing at Lausanne and the attitude of the average sound 
layman who is to be found in our churches. To the lay- 
man the cause of Christ is, or ought to be, the free move- 
ment of His Spirit among all men of good will. To 
churches he applies one and only one rule. He expects 
a church, whatever forms of worship it may use, to dis- 
play the Spirit of our Lord, nor is he at all disturbed 
by the circumstance that churches differ. It means that 
if one church or the clergyman of a church does not seem 
to be helpful to him, he can seek counsel of another 
church. The communities where religion is uniform are 
by no means the communities where active and intelli- 
gent faith and service are most obvious to the eye. 

But, by the clergy assembled at Lausanne, the cause 
of Christ was regarded, perhaps inevitably, as a profes- 
sion at once learned and pastoral, which had been or- 
ganized or disorganized into a variety of institutions. 
Just as a great industry, say oil or steel, finds that com- 
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petition is apt to be wasteful, so did the churches discuss 
and deplore their rivalries, especially in the mission 
field. What was attempted would be described by the 
economist as a merger, the establishment throughout the 
world of an international monopoly in matters of the 
soul, one ministry, and only one, to be recognized by all 
Christians and one minister, and only one, to be found 
in any parish. We do not suggest that resolutions in 
these precise terms were carried or “received,” but we 
are not misrepresenting the trend of the literature 
issued in the name of the conference. 

A church thus consolidated on a basis definitely 
clerical, and extending throughout Christendom, in all 
the home and foreign fields, was thus the ideal towards 
which the conference was invited to advance. In the 
preliminary material which was issued by the convenors 
there is a paragraph which we may be permitted to 
quote: 

The questions which concern the necessity of a central 
authority for the whole of Christendom are of the utmost im- 
portance; but the Conference, while recognizing their impor- 
tance, thinks it inadvisable to include the consideration of them 
in its programme for these sessions. 

A reunited church thus implies the acceptance of a 
central authority for that church. It is obvious that it 
must be so. Such a central authority could be only one 
thing, namely, the papacy. No church could be united 
which ignored this institution or endeavored to set up 
an alternative to it. On the merits of such an objective 
we have nothing here to say. But let us be under no 
misunderstanding that this objective is inevitable to the 
kind of organic reunion which is discussed on occasions 
like Lausanne. 

If the clergy of the Christian churches desire to 
arrive at a closer fellowship there will be no objection on 
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the part of the laity. On the contrary, nine out of ten 


laymen in the churches consider that there might be, 
here and now, a step, a long step, taken in this direction. 
In one word, that step is recognition. Let each church 
retain its character and identity; but let a church see the 
Christ in other churches. Whatever be the orders, sim- 
ple or elaborate, let there be a mutual respect for orders, 
each esteeming others better than himself. If there is 
preaching, let there be an interchange of pulpits. If 


there is communion, let there be intercommunion. Let 


the churches mingle their beliefs, and even their doubts, 
and where two or three are thus gathered together there 
will be Jesus Christ in the midst. In one city we live in 
different houses. The city would lose greatly in its in- 
terest if all the houses were alike or were combined into 
one hotel. So with the city of God. Let us live as 
individuals; but, being individuals, let us be citizens and 
neighbors in the commonwealth of faith. 

Let us offer two simple illustrations of what is meant 
by interappreciation between the churches. In Greece 
the Orthodox hierarchy, though Catholic, has not hesi- 
tated to place its influence behind the Y. M. C. A. and 
to encourage a reopening of the Bible among the people. 
On the other hand it may be suggested that the Protes- 
tant churches, particularly of the United States, might 
spend a most useful year or two in the consideration of 
the Catholic doctrine that marriage is a sacrament or a 
mystery of religion, too closely associated with Christ 
to be entered into lightly or dissolved at will. If the 
Protestant churches would unite in the defense of Prot- 
estant homes thousands of unwise marriages and tens 
of thousands of frivolous divorces could be prevented 
every year. 

If we analyze the subjects on which the conference 
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agreed and disagreed the responsibility of the clergy 
becomes even more manifest. Over the meaning of the ~ 
Gospel, over the standards of faith, over the definition 
of the two sacraments of the Lord’s Supper and bap- 
tism, there was at least a verbal correspondence between 
most of the communions represented. Whether the 
words thus employed were used in the same sense by all 
who acquiesced in them may be a matter of some doubt. 
Still more doubtful is the question whether a church that 
insists on creeds, on sacraments, and on an ordained 
clergy will embrace the whole Christian movement in 
the world, as the world has to be won in the twentieth 
century. 

But do not let us underestimate the extent of the 
ground common to the churches which was disclosed at 
Lausanne. It was considerable. Indeed the extent of 
this verbal agreement merely emphasizes the point of 
the question why disagreement was allowed to continue. 
If the churches have the same message of redemption to 
proclaim, why do they not help one another to proclaim 
it? 

The relation between one church and another church 
is, doubtless, a matter of great importance; but the real 
question is, how a church is related to the world as a 
whole. It may be very desirable that Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman and Pope Pius XI shall kneel at the same altar 
and celebrate the same sacrament; but, in itself, that 
communion adds not one sinner to the saved, not one 
prodigal to the home, not one rebel to discipleship. If 
and when Mr. George Bernard Shaw kneels with Pope 
Pius XI, if and when Mr. Sinclair Lewis kneels with 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, then and not till then will there 
be that joy in the presence of the angels over the lost 
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/ who has been found which our Saviour has described in 
| His parables. 

The failure of the churches to co-operate may be 
/ more simply explained, perhaps, than we sometimes 
imagine. Resolved to its essence, the issue may be 
summed up in the rival claims of the clergy. The dis- 
cussions are amicable and erudite, but behind them there 
lies a persistent struggle for ecclesiastical predomi- 
nance. It is not enough that a good man does Christ’s 
work. He must be baptized. He must kneel before a 
bishop. He must accept an authority other than the 
direct authority of Christ. 

Broadly, the conference endorsed episcopacy but 
recognized the presbytery and the congregation as 
organisms not to be excluded from the church. In 
South India we can see what, in practice, this is likely 
to mean. The evangelical minister will be permitted to 
exercise his office. He will not be asked to submit to 
reordination; but he will not be admitted to churches 
already episcopalian, and his successors will be expected 
to qualify in the usual way as Anglicans. On these 
terms reunion is to be defined as a gradual but inevitable 
absorption of all churches by the churches of the epis- 
copal form. It is not recognition, but conquest. 

We desire to avoid dogma and to confine ourselves 
strictly to the realities of the situation. For the episco- 
pacy as an ecclesiastical essential—nay, for the papacy 
itself—there is claimed and always will be claimed a 
Scriptural sanction, based on the very words of our 
Lord and His apostles. In the opinion of convinced 
Catholics throughout the world, whether Roman, Ortho- 
dox or Anglican, that sanction is inescapable. So be it. 
Yet even thus, there is reason for caution lest, in the 
very presence of the Master, we see once more the 
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strange spectacle of the apostles striving who shall be 
the greatest, and of St. John, in his piety, forbidding 
those who follow not him. 

Is it a fact that schism has been sin? Was it a sin 
in George Fox to listen to the inner light? Was it a sin 
in John Bunyan to write The Pilgrim’s Progress? If 
God be a Trinity, may not the church of God be a mul- 
tiplicity, one body with many members, one flock and 
one Shepherd, but not one fold? 

As it seems to us, the duality of the church is clearly 
indicated in the symbolism of the Apocalypse. There 
we read, if indeed we read the book at all, not of one 
olive tree but of two. Throughout all ages the prophet 
with his pulpit has been at once the partner and the rival 
of the priest at his altar. In Christ they are one. 


New YORK. 


PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT! 


By Rev. R. Brrcw Hoye 


_ In a preceding article we considered two aspects of St. 
_ Paul’s teaching concerning the work of the Spirit as he 
| had found it in his experience. By the aid of the Spirit 
the dualism of body and soul, matter and spirit, in hu- 
_ man nature had been overcome. The flesh had been put 
in subjection to the higher part, the human spirit, for 
| the latter was charged with power supplied by the 
| divine Spirit. The whole tenor of the mind had been 
radically changed; he was “a new creature.” Through 
_ the Spirit’s coworking with the active faith of the man, 
complete ethical personality was gradually being ac- 
quired. The perfect character of Jesus Christ was be- 
ing reproduced in believers through their connection 
with the Risen Christ effected and maintained by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Here Christianity manifested its superiority as a 
perfect ethical system when contrasted with the ethics 
of Mosaic legalism and the ethical ideals held by the 
philosophers in St. Paul’s day. For the two essentials 
of perfect personality, a perfect moral ideal and power 
to attain it, were lacking in these Jewish and heathen 
systems. To be sure, the Jewish law presented a high 
ideal of character, but it lacked the power to make the 
ideal actual. Heathendom at its best had not a perfect 
ideal because its knowledge of the divine character was 
very defective. St. Paul in his missionary activity was 
confronted with these rivals, and his doctrine of the 
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Spirit presents aspects wherein he proves the superior- 
ity of “the Gospel” over its rivals. The Spirit brought 
power and illumination from God and thus enabled 
Christians 


to keep 
The heights the soul is competent to gain. 


The first two sections of this paper will seek to set 
forth the teaching of the Apostle on the Spirit’s office in 
enabling Christianity to overcome Mosaic legalism and 
heathen philosophy. 


Mosaic LEGALISM 


The characteristic mark of Christianity, as contrasted 
with Judaism was, and is today, “the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” To the Galatians, in danger of relapsing into 
Mosaic legalism, St. Paul puts the question which de- 
cisively indicates the dividing line: “This only would 


I learn from you, Did ye receive the Spirit by the — 


works of the law or by the hearing of faith? 

He that supplieth to you the Spirit and worketh powers 
among you, doeth he it by the works of the law or by the 
hearing of faith?” (Gal. 3:2-5.) 

The appeal is to distinctive Christian experience. 
The answer to that question explains why the Old 
Testament needs to be supplemented by the New, why 
Christianity supplanted Judaism from whose cradle it 
sprang. It vindicates the incessant polemic of Jesus 
as recorded in the Gospels. For Paul, “a Pharisee of 
the Pharisees,” found in that answer the reason for the 
inadequacy of the Pharisaic method of obtaining “right- 
eousness,” “by observing the works of the law,” and 
the sufficiency of the new method “by faith,” since it 
brought into action the dynamic of the Spirit. It ex- 
plains why Paul left his ancestral religion, for in its 
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light the Mosaic law was seen to occupy only a pre- 
| liminary and transitory place in God’s schooling of the 
/ whole human race unto sonship to Himself. The ques- 
tion presents the oriflamme round which champions of 
) soul-liberty have rallied in their conflict against systems 
and institutions, like Judaism and Roman Catholicism, 
' Socialism and Communism, which would impose from 
| without restrictions and fetters on the spirit of man as 
| it seeks a free and full development of its powers. 


> 


“Man is more than constitutions,” and their value is 


| measured by the room they give for the free play of the 


energies of the Holy Ghost as He seeks to develop in 
men the spirit of sonship to God and brotherhood with 


| all men. 


The leading passages in which St. Paul contrasts 
the Spirit’s ethical work with the Mosaic legal system 


are Galatians 3-5; Romans 5-8; 2 Corinthians 3. We 


have not space to discuss the technical terms, “justifica- 
condemnation,” “ ise. 


99 (79 


promise,” “grace,” “law of 
works,” “faith,” ete., which are closely wrought into a 
compact system of thought. It must suffice to indicate 
salient points which substantiate St. Paul’s view, that 
Jewish legalism is inferior to “the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus.” Life under the Law and life 
under the Spirit are contrasted as “letter and spirit.” 
We must avoid the modern notion of opposition be- 
tween the form and its content, the “bare letter” not 
understood and the inner kernel of meaning as grasped 
by the mind, though St. Paul approaches it when indi- 
cating what true circumcision means. (Rom. 2:28-29.) 
Rather is it the antithesis between what is old, effete, 
outworn, and devoid of power, and that which is peren- 
nially fresh; between what, in effect, can impart spirit- 
ual life, and that which kills it. (Cf. Rom. 7:6; 2 Cor. 
3:6.) 
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True, in origin and content, the Law, with its com- 
mandment, was holy, righteous, good, and even “spirit- 
ual” (Rom. 7:12-14), but “spiritual” is used here, as of 
the manna and the rock (1 Cor. 10:3-4), as coming 
from the Heavenly world and conveying its quality. 
But owing to the disruption of human nature as the 
consequence of sin, the effects produced by the Law were 
fatal; it was a “law of sin and death” (Rom. 8:2). The 
Law reveals sin (“through the law comes the knowledge 
of sin.”—Rom. 38:20) ; it provokes it (Rom. 7:7-8) ; it 
presents a standard of character which man, of himself, 
is unable to reach; it prescribes condemnation and 
threatens those who do not keep it, with a curse and 
death. 

Stated in current terms of psychology, the Law was 
an inhibition, a restraint, which provoked reaction. 
By the psychological law of the “suppressed complex” 
the defeated will could neither keep the Law nor ignore 
its demands, and so the exasperation was increased and 
the impulse to rebellion and transgression intensified. 
Men were under “prohibition” and ineffectively sought 
to abstain from wrong acts, under threat of penalty, 
and not from love of goodness. In such persons there 
could be no inward harmony; miserable in themselves, 


they saw above the doom of an angry God, they felt the _ 


terrors of the slave and were without hope. As a sys- 
tem designed to bring man into fellowship with God, 
and bestow on him inward peace, the Mosaic law had 
failed. 


The failure of the Law is also exhibited in St. Paul’s | 
comparison of the status of those under the Law and | 
those “in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:23-4:7). Here again | 


we must be on guard against putting ideas drawn from 
modern educational practice into the phrase, “the law 
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hath been our tutor unto Christ” (Gal. 3:24). The 
“paedagogue” that St. Paul knew did not, as a rule, 
give lessons; he was the slave told off to take the lad to 
the teachers at the school and to keep him out of mis- 
chief as he went to and fro. (Cf. for an illuminating 
description of his functions, Plato, Lysis, 208 C; in 
Bohn’s translation, vol. I, p. 488.) The lad was a minor, 
under full legal age; he was under ward to his guardians 
and the stewards of his estate; he had not liberty to 
please himself and choose his own aims; “he differeth 
nothing from a bondservant” (Gal. 4:1). So long, 
then, Paul argues, as one is under the Law he is unable 
to attain to the status of manhood; he has not “‘come of 
age’; he is perpetually a minor. But through the 
Spirit’s action the glorious consequences of Christ’s 
work of redemption are brought to one who exercises 
faith, and he attains his majority; “thou art no longer 
a bondservant, but a son; and if a son, then an heir of 
God through Christ” (Gal. 4:7 ff.), a sonship attested 
by the Spirit’s activity within the heart. (Rom. 8:16 f.) 

The entrance of the Spirit into human hearts is the 
decisive factor which makes Christianity the fulfilment 
and successor of Judaism. “The ideal that proved too 
high” for Judaism to realize is now made possible and 
actual. ‘The requirement of the law” is “fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit” (Rom. 
8:1-4 R. V. marg.). The Spirit of God, which is God 
working effectively, operates directly upon the human 
spirit, and liberates it from the bondage of flesh and the 
restrictions imposed externally by the Law. “If ye are 
led by the Spirit, ye are not under the law” (Gal. 5:18). 
As Auguste Sabatier well puts it: 


The religious relation between the Christian and his Father 
is no longer ruled by a written letter, fixed and dead, but by a 
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living inspiration, which gives strength to do the will of God in 
the very act of revealing it. The Spirit is life, because it is 
the creative power itself; it saves, regenerates . . . makes 
alive. 


And again: 


It is not enough to represent the Spirit of God as coming 

to the help of man’s spirit, supplying strength which he lacks, 
an associate, or juxtaposed force, a supernatural auxiliary. 
Paul’s thought has no room for such a moral and psychological 
dualism, although popular language easily permits it. 
There is no simple addition of divine power and human power 
in the Christian life. The Spirit of God identifies itself with 
the human Me into which it enters and whose life it becomes. 
If we may so speak, it is individualized in the new moral per- 
sonality which it creates. A sort of metamorphosis, a transub- 
stantiation, if the word may be permitted, takes place in the 
human being. Having been carnal, it has become spiritual. 
A “new man” arises from the old by the creative act of the 
Spirit of God. [The Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit, pp. 281, 307. ] 


The Spirit as the deciding factor is prominent in 
St. Paul’s argument, so revolutionary to Jewish ears, 
that the original promise given to Abraham, of being a 
blessing to all mankind, was given to him prior in time 
to the giving of the law on Sinai. (Cf. Gal. 3-4; Rom. 
4.) The Law was thus only an addendum to an origi- 
nal agreement and came as by a “side-wind” and not in 
the main channel of the divine purpose for men. (Cf. 
Gal. 3:19; Rom. 5:20—apeopAbey,) The Law could not 
fulfill the “promise”; through the Spirit’s agency it was 
fulfilled. The Law segregated the Jew from the rest of 
mankind; with the gift of the Spirit there came to all 
believers, irrespective of racial origin, nationality, civic 
status, and sex, the blessings of being accounted right- 
eous before God and of access into His presence. “They 
which be of faith, the same are the sons of Abraham” 
(Gal. 3:7) ; and Judaism is lost in the wider family “of 
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| father Abraham” which came into being through the 
| death of Jesus Christ and the resulting reception of 
_ “the promise of the Spirit through faith” (Gal. 3:14). 
| The Law repressed and condemned; the Spirit liberated 
/ and quickened. The one left the Jew in bondage; the 
| other gave believers “the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
| dren of God.” The God before whom the Jew trembled 
was an awful Judge; the Spirit of sonship in believers 
brought them to a loving Father who poured out His 
love in their hearts through the Spirit, kindled in them 
such a love that they learned to love their neighbors as 
themselves and thus fulfilled the whole law. (Gal. 
5:13-14.) 

The apologetic of St. Paul against Judaism is 
| drawn out effectively in 2 Corinthians 3. The superior- 
ity of the Gospel to the Law is shown by the contrast 
_ between them in their results and in their highest repre- 
sentatives. One is the ministration of death, of con- 
~ demnation; the other, the “ministration of the Spirit,” 
of righteousness. The glory of one is waning and 
vanishing; the glory of the other is abiding and 
ever extending. Even on Moses’ face the glory was 
passing away as he returned to the children of Israel 
from the divine presence, and that waning splendor 
needed a veil for their protection. One needs to read 
rabbinical rhapsodies on the pre-eminence of Moses as 
a prophet to realize fully the force of St. Paul’s com- 
parison. Of Moses it was said that “he beheld in a 
polished mirror, but the prophets in an unpolished [7.e., 
a blurred] mirror.” (Talmud Babli, Yebamoth 49 f.) 
But what was vouchsafed to Moses alone, in the Old 
Covenant, is the privilege of all, even the humblest 
Christian. “We all, beholding as in a mirror the glory 
of the Lord, are transformed into the same image, from 
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glory to glory, even as from the Lord, the Spirit” (2 
Cor. 3:18). “The light of the glory of Christ who is 
the image of God” has dawned upon Christians through 
the coming of the Spirit. (2 Cor. 4:4.) The sublime wish 
of Moses, “would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put his Spirit upon 
them,” has been more than fulfilled. (Num. 11:29.) 
And since “in the Spirit” Christians are in close contact 
with God and are acquiring the image of the divine Son, 
the Law has been superseded and consummated once 
for all. 


THE SPIRIT AND HEATHEN PHILOSOPHY 


An immense literature has grown up within the past 
generation dealing with the forms of religious and 
philosophical thought prevailing in the Hellenistic 
world where St. Paul’s missionary activity chiefly lay. 
Attempts are made by the “religios-geschichtliche”’ 
school, now fashionable in Germany, to show that the 
leading features of Pauline thought are largely derived 
from the Mystery Religions and the later Stoic school 
of philosophy. When however we turn to the records 
of St. Paul’s life it is surprising how scanty are the 
direct references to the philosophical schools of his time. 
Once only does he use the word philosophy, and then he 
couples with it “vain deceit” (Col. 2:8); and once only 
are the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers named—he 
met some at Athens. (Acts 17:18.) The fewness of 
the references may be due to St. Paul’s sphere of work, 
lying at first in Jewish synagogues of the Dispersion 
and among the lower classes of society, as at Corinth, 
where there were “not many wise after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble” (1 Cor. 1:26). Yet in 
the first two chapters of 1 Corinthians St. Paul once 
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for all contrasts the “wisdom” of Christianity with “the 
wisdom of this age” (R. V. marg), and shows the 
superiority of the former as a revelation of God, 
through the Spirit. 

The message of “Christ and him crucified,” St. Paul 
declares, gives what Jews demand and Greeks seek, viz., 
power and wisdom. The Christian message gives re- 
sults unattained by “the world’s wisdom’; it saves them 
that believe. It gave a knowledge which “the world in 
its wisdom” knew not (1 Cor. 1:21), and the content of 
the message shaped the form of the method of the Apos- 
tle’s preaching. In contrast to the Sophists and wan- 
dering Cynic preachers who were, as Paul Wendland 
tells us, “on the market and on the streets, in public 
gatherings and festal reunions and went forth as in 
England the Salvation Army does” (Die Hellenistisch- 
Romische Kultur, p. 46), Paul says, “my speech and 
my proclamation [kerugma] were not in persuasive 
words of wisdom but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power: that your faith should not stand in the wis- 
dom of men but in the power of God” (1 Cor. 2:4-5). 
From this point St. Paul develops the work of the 
Spirit in giving to “mature” Christians the “wisdom,” 
“God’s wisdom,” which explains the secret of the divine 
purpose in history from its start right up to 

That one far-off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 

The contents of the Christian message are things 
which men cannot reach of themselves. Vision, hearing, 
imagination are unable to come in contact with “the 
things which God has prepared for them that love him” 
(1 Cor. 2:9). There is needed a divine pre-movement 
before these great, gracious, hidden things are disclosed 
to men. And there must be a working on the human 
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spirit before they can be known. That dual work is 
performed by the Spirit of God. That the Spirit is 
competent to disclose God’s inmost thoughts is shown, 
by analogy, from the workings of the human spirit in 
the act of cognition. As the things of a man are known 
only by the spirit of man, so the “deep things” of God’s 
mind are known only to the divine consciousness. The 
divine Spirit moves out from God and touches man’s 
spirit and enables him to know “the gracious things 
which God gives” (1 Cor. 2: 11-13—charisthenta). 
Direct contact is established between God and man; 
they are in the most intimate conceivable relation. Just 
as in the sphere of man’s affections and will the love of 
God was shed abroad and stimulated them and created 
the filial temperament towards God, so in the sphere of 
knowledge “illumination” comes to the consciousness, 
and the Christian, by means of the Spirit, obtains “the 
glory of the lighted mind.” 

St. Paul recognizes the inadequacy of ordinary hu- 
man speech—“words which man’s wisdom teacheth’”— 
to convey the rapture of this state, and the content thus 
revealed to the Spirit-touched mind. The Christian 
teacher requires a new vocabulary to express 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 


Fancies that break through language 
And escape, 


but sure he is of this, that another self, the Spirit, is 
within him, aiding and prompting his thought, guid- 
ing his judgment, selecting words that fitly express the 
things he seeks to teach, and giving him a surety of 
touch and a certainty of perception that lift him above 
his ordinary levels. This is not mere subjectivism. The 
new world of things which “God hath prepared” really 
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_ exists, its meaning is grasped, results follow which carry 


their own evidence convincingly to the awakened mind. 
He has “the Spirit witnessing with his own spirit” the 
greatest things man can know, that he is a child of God, 
that he “is accepted in the Beloved,” that he is beloved 
of God, that his contact with God, save for his relapse 
into sin, will abide forever. He can see all things now 
sub specie aeternitatis in a sense Spinoza never knew; 
in Pauline phrase, “we have the mind of Christ”’ (1 Cor. 
2:16). 

Since Christianity meant all this and more to St. 
Paul, we can understand why he felt no need of the 
philosophy of his day as an auxiliary to the Gospel. He 
possessed what it could not give, “the knowledge of 
God”; he could offer what men were feeling after, in a 
groping way; and the gift of the Spirit, the common 
possession of every believer, made actual the purpose 
of all religion, union of the human spirit with the divine. 

It would require a volume to follow out the conse- 
quences implied in this experience. On the theological 
side the relation of the Spirit to the divine nature, to 
the human Jesus, the Heavenly Christ, and the equa- 
tion, “in the Spirit”? equals “in Christ,” calls for treat- 
ment. On the ecclesiastical side, this new found 
“wisdom of God” as the ground from which spring the 
marvelous gifts of the Spirit, knowledge, faith, discern- 
ment of spirits, prophecy, speaking with tongues, etc. 
(cf. 1 Cor. 12:4-11; Rom. 12:6-8), and their connection 
with orders and offices in the Christian church, demands 
a consideration for which we have no space. From the 
educational standpoint the place of Greek philosophy 
as an instrument for training the human mind to the 
fulness and limits of its powers and as a preparation, 
especially in the sphere of ethics, for the moral life of 
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Christianity, needs to be worked out in connection with 
St. Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit. On the side of com- 
parative religion also, the ideas of “spirit” held by the 
Stoics and in the Mystery Religions, as furnishing a 
line of approach for Paul’s preaching, needs elabora- 
tion. But one thing emerges clearly from St. Paul’s 
letters—he fearless claimed that in Christianity, as a 
body of ideas resting upon historic facts and as experi- 
enced by the human soul, there is a “power of God unto 
salvation” which is manifest in the working of the 
Spirit, and this lifts the Christian faith immeasurably 
above its rivals, Judaism and heathen “wisdom.” 


Tue Spirit AS CREATING A NEw Human Society— 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By virtue of the indwelling of the Spirit of God in be- 
lievers they become a higher species of the human race, 
the “spiritual” (pnewmatikoi) as contrasted with ordi- 
nary men, the “natural men” (psychikoi) (1 Cor. 
2:14-15). The “natural man,” though possessed of 
reason, conscience, spirit, belongs to the world of mat- 
ter which passes away. The “spiritual man” has al- 
ready within him the life-force, the Spirit, of the 
Heavenly world. But spiritual men are not scattered, 
disconnected units; they make up an organism in which, 
through the Spirit, Christ dwells; they are the church 
—“the third race,” to use Tertullian’s expression—and 
the Spirit is the element, the cohesive force, which joins 
them together. 

We pass over the details of St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
church, the idea of it as a body of which Christ is the 
head (Col. 1:18; Eph. 1:23), the “one new man,” “the 
one man,” made up of Jew and Gentile taken up into a 
new unity (Gal. 3:28; 1 Cor. 12:13-27; Eph. 2:13-15) ; 
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' we confine our attention to the Pauline doctrine of the 


Spirit’s work in creating and sustaining the new cor- 


} porate personality, the church. Entrance into the 
) church is given at baptism, which is a “baptism in the 


Spirit,” a mystical dying and rising again with Christ 
(Rom. 6:3-4). The communal life of the church is 


) exhibited at the Lord’s Supper, which is “a sharing in 


the body of Christ.” In both sacraments the vivifying 
element is “the one Spirit” (1 Cor. 10:17; 12:13). The 
gatherings of the church for mutual instruction are 
eminent occasions for the manifestation of the Spirit’s 
energies, which are seen in “speaking with tongues,” 
prophesyings, praise, and prayer. (Cf. 1 Cor. 14.) 
Each individual member and the aggregate of members 
become temples of God, for the Spirit of God dwelleth 
therein, and “in the Spirit” they are builded together 
for a habitation of God (Eph. 2:21-22). The churches 
scattered throughout the Roman Empire are yet one 
body, by one Spirit united and animated (Eph. 4:4), 
in which every single member and each separate church 
has a share, since all enjoy “the partnership [koinonia] 
of the Spirit” (2 Cor. 13:14; Phil. 2:1). Christ, as the 
Spirit, lives in each, and therefore the life of all is 
one. The outworking of the church’s life, socially 
viewed, is seen in the finest “fruit of the Spirit,” love. 
(Cf. 1 Thess. 4:9; 1 Cor. 13; Rom. 13:8.) 

This sublime vision which the Spirit of revelation 
gave to St. Paul is not, like Plato’s Republic, “confined 
to the region of speculation . . . not to be found 
anywhere on earth” (Rep., bk. ix ad fin.), but a social 
institution actually growing on the field of history. Of 
its purpose Professor C. H. Dodd of Oxford has elo- 
quently said: 

The future lies with the new community created by the 
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Spirit of Christ. The future of mankind is entrusted to this 
community and its history must be the growth and consolida- 
tion of this community. Its members . . . are “elect” for 
a purpose—the purpose of bringing into God’s way and into 
the fellowship of His Son the whole race of mankind without 
distinction. In looking forward, therefore, Paul can concen- 
trate attention upon the fortunes of Christ’s Body. In it he 
sees the promise of a true commonwealth of man. Already 
within the borders of the Christian Society the great distinc- 
tions of race, sex, culture, status are transcended and the 
autonomous company of believers at Ephesus or Rome is a 
real nucleus of the universal commonwealth. . . . Then 
as his vision broadens, he sees this “full grown man” made the 
means of redemption of the universe which waits in hope for 
the revelation of the sons of God. For God who “‘was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself” has purposed in the end “to 
sum up in Christ all things, in heaven and earth.” That vision 
of a world made one and free . . . is a word of hope Paul 
passes on to a distracted world. [The Meaning of Paul for 
To-day, p. 158f. ] 


The Pauline teaching regarding the Spirit, which 
we have summarized in the preceding sections, is of 
practical value for life today. Every individual has to 
solve the problem of adjusting the dual elements of 
human nature; the flesh and the spirit. The object of 
education and culture is to form complete personalities, 
and this at its highest requires a knowledge of human 
character as the Creator intended it to be, and also 
freedom and power to achieve it. The deadweight of | 
inherited traditions, the force of custom, the restraints 
imposed on individuality by organized society, the in- 
fringement of personal liberty by states, great corpora- 
tions, trusts, combines, and trade unions, all combine to 
keep personalities at low levels, even as Judaism 
“eribbed, cabined and confined” Paul. 


The world is too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers. 


From this Babylonian bondage to things seen and 
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material the human spirit needs release. It requires a 
suitable environment, a congenial atmosphere, in which 
its latent powers may ripen and find exercise. All these 
requirements are given by the Spirit of God. The 
bondage to flesh and the senses is taken away. The 
achievement of human character at its best, as seen in 
Jesus Christ, is made possible by the indwelling of the 
Spirit. “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,” and all the social arrangements of human life 
are thereby made the means for developing personality 
and supply fields for the exercise of its powers. In the 
church composed of Spirit-gifted souls there is provided 
a training ground, a fellowship, where the human spirit 
may cultivate relationships that ennoble and elevate it 
and fit it for the highest privilege granted to mortals, 
the society of God Himself. 

In the space remaining it remains for us to sketch 
briefly the sources whence St. Paul drew his materials 
for his doctrine of the Spirit and to appraise his con- 
tribution to pneumatology, as compared with other New 
Testament writers. 

The sources are threefold: The Old Testament in 
the Greek version; the contemporary usage of the term 
spirit in popular thought and in Stoicism; and his own 
interpretation of his experience from the day of his con- 
version to the end of his apostolic activity. Of these 
sources the weightiest is the third. 

From the Old Testament, if his references and cita- 
tions are an index of his preferences, Isaiah was his 
favorite book, being referred to 58 times; next came 
the Psalter, referred to 42 times, and then the books of 
the Law. Few quotations bearing on the Spirit occur, 
but the main themes illustrating St. Paul’s dominant 
ideas are in these references—man’s corruption through 
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sin, his need of “righteousness” before God, the promise 
to Abraham and its fulfilment by the creation of a new 
“people,” a new Israel, on the ground of faith, through 
the Messiah who is endowed with the Spirit and imparts 
Him to believers. The leading Old Testament idea of the 
Spirit as inspiring prophecy and working through the 
divine Word reappears in St. Paul’s view of prophecy 
as one of the charismatic endowments of Christians. 
The idea, less prominent in the Old Testament, of the 
Spirit as purifying from sin and shaping ethical con- 
duct (Ezek.; Ps. 51) is brought to the front in St. 
Paul’s writings. 

The literary phraseology of the Old Testment de- 
scribing the Spirit’s action is used freely, and newer 
modes of expression are employed. The three usual 
modes in the Old Testament are the “demonic,” the 
“material,” and the “personal.” Under the “demonic” 
the Spirit comes spasmodically, with abrupt violence, 
like a demon, “coming or falling upon and clothing it- 
self” with a person. As “material” it is likened to a _ 
fluid substance which is “given to, put within, meas- 
ured out to,” individuals and even to inanimate nature, 
which “fills” consecrated persons. (Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Joel, and the Priestly Code.) The “personal” actions 
are few; He leads, guides, teaches, and is grieved. 

In St. Paul’s writings the “demonic” retreats into 
the background, because the Spirit is an abiding posses- 
sion, and not simply an ad hoc visitant, and also to avoid 
the demonistic associations rife in heathen circles. The 
“material” view is kept, for the “gift” lies near to his 
key-word “grace,” and the “supply” of it shows God’s 
rich bounty; moreover, as used in the Mystery Reli- 
gions, it supplied an idea familiar to Gentiles by which 
Christian doctrine could establish a contact. The “per- 
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» sonal” is more prominent, for the Spirit “leads, teaches, 
| helps, makes intercession, wills, distributes, seals, and 
) can be grieved.” 

| Peculiar to St. Paul, and probably coined by him, is 
} the phrase “in Spirit,” and here it shows affinity with 
| Stoic views widespread in the Roman Empire. 
Pneuma, spirit, in Stoicism was the warm, fiery breath 
of God, who was regarded as a substance, part of which 
was in every man, and which gave life to animate be- 
ings; it was, too, the connecting medium which held the 
universe together and permeated all things. It was not 
unlike the electric fluid, the ether, in present day 
physics. But St. Paul may have gained that view from 
his reading of the Book of Wisdom. (Cf. 1:7, “the 
Spirit of the Lord hath filled the inhabited earth and 
that which holdeth all things together hath knowledge 
of every voice.” (Cf. 9:16; 7:22.) But with St. Paul 
“in Spirit” is equivalent to “being in Christ,” and it is 
no mere material substance, but the “atmosphere” 
which a person carries with him, the “personal influence,” 
the active working of the personality of the risen Lord 
Jesus upon the minds and hearts of believers who being 
by faith “joined to the Lord become one Spirit” (1 Cor. 
6:17). It defies analysis; words cannot describe it; it 
carries its own authentication: 

Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him, nor deny. 

It is the abiding presence of God, in Christ, in the 
human soul. 

This is the source of St. Paul’s materials; all other 
things he uses are simply means, imperfect at best, for 
flashing forth “the light that never was on land or sea.” 

It is invidious to compare St. Paul with other New 
Testament writers. There were “men in Christ” before 
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his time and on their work he builds. The prophecy of 
John the Baptist, the promises of Jesus as given in the 
Synoptic Gospels, may not have been written down 
when Pauline letters were being written, but they were 
engraved indelibly upon the minds of those who shared 
the blessing of Pentecost. One echo of Jesus’ word is 
probably to be found in the lovely designation of the 
Spirit as “the Promise,” given by Luke in both the Gos- 
pel and the Acts and woven into St. Paul’s thought of 
the “promise” to Abraham. (Cf. Luke 24:49; Acts 1:4; 
2:38, 39; Gal. 3:14; Eph. 1:13.) On dying Stephen’s 
face and in his dying speech Paul had seen some of the 
Spirit’s power, and this may have gone far to prepare 
for the vision on the Damascus road of the living en- 
throned Lord who was henceforth to be his inseparable 
companion. But St. Paul himself would be the first to 
discourage comparison with his predecessors, because 
their references to the Spirit are fewer, and, as men 
judge, their insight into His working less profound 
than his. He would say, “the one and the same Spirit 
divides to each one severally as he wills” (1 Cor. 12:11). 

It is urged that St. Paul has left us in the dark as 
to how to conceive of the Spirit’s being and person. 
That lies in the nature of the case, for language fails us. 
It was left to his successor in time, the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, to recall the Lord’s own explanation 
of the mystery that envelopes the Spirit, “he shall not 
speak as from himself” (John 16:13); and when we 
try to represent Him to the mind we must fall back on 
that other word of the Lord, “another Paraclete” (John 
14:16) like unto Himself, in whose coming both Father 
and Son come also as permanent residents in human 
hearts (John 14:23). 


/ MARTHA AND MARY, OR TEMPERAMENT 
IN RELIGION 


| By Prorgssor A. T. Rosertson, Litt.D., Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


| Tue Bethany family included Martha, Mary, and 
| Lazarus. The names are common enough, but these 
/ were very unusual persons. They were unmarried and 
lived together in a home of evident comfort, if not of 
| affluence. The great number of prominent Jews who 
/ came out to comfort the sisters upon the death of 
| Lazarus (John 11:19, 31) shows that the family was 
| one of prominence in social life. The great cost of 
_ Mary’s offering (John 12:3) proves that she had con- 
siderable ready money. Martha apparently was the 
head of the household, if we may judge from Luke 
10:38 where Martha acts as hostess, possibly a widow 
(Easton). 

The glory of this family is that they provided a home 
for Jesus during His later Jerusalem ministry. He 
had withdrawn from Galilee because of the hostility of 
the ecclesiastics and the excitement of the populace. It 
was a time when Jesus said that the foxes had holes and 
the birds had nests, but the Son of Man had not where 
to lay His head. But there was always one place near 
Jerusalem, the very seat of the ecclesiastic opposition 
to Jesus, where He found a welcome. There are 
always some people who have the courage to take a 
stand in the open for Jesus and all that He means for 
men. There came loss of prestige to this family after 
the raising of Lazarus, for the rulers conspired to put 
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him to death as well as Jesus because of the interest in 
Jesus created by this miracle. 

But the two sisters are the chief figures in the family, 
and their pictures are drawn by Luke and by John. 
They have all the marks of reality, because, “a striking 
undesigned coincidence” (Ragg), though John and Luke 
differ in method and style yet each draws these sisters 
with characteristic individuality. Evidently characters 
so true to type in each book were drawn to the life. 
They appear in three remarkable scenes, once as host- 
esses in the home (Luke 10:38-42), once when great 
grief broke their hearts (John 11:17-44), once as guests 
in the home of a friend (Mark 14:3-9; Matthew 26:6- 
13; John 12:2-8). 

Each acts in perfect accord with herself in each in- 
stance, and each is sharply distinguished from the other. 
The keen differences of conduct are largely due to 
variations in temperament which are deep and perma- 
nent. Lightfoot (Biblical Essays, p. 38) has a fine 
word concerning the way Luke and John have noted 
the distinction between Mary and Martha. “But the 
characteristics of the two sisters are brought out in a 
very subtle way. In St. Luke the contrast is summed 
up, as it were, in one definite incident; in St. John it is 
developed gradually in the course of a continuous narra- 
tive. In St. Luke the contrast is direct and trenchant, 
a contrast (one might almost say) of light and dark- 
ness. But in St. John the characters are shaded off, as 
it were, into one another.” 

It is not necessary to find types of creed or of doc- 
trine in these two noble women. They do admirably 
illustrate the different reactions found in women and 
men to all religious truth. They both felt the charm and 
the appeal of Christ, but they responded in different 
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| ways. There is personality in religion as in all else. 
| Many of the tragedies and sorrows of the ages have 
| been due to unwise and impossible efforts of people to 
) regulate one another, often in more or less unimportant 
) matters. People have different eyes and do not see 
; alike when they look at the same object. People have 
_ different minds and cannot think alike about the same 
) things. This does not mean that one view is as good as 
/ another. Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today, and 
| forever. But each man has some angle of vision and is 
_ entitled to the experience that he has. 


Mary and Martha did not always understand each 
other’s attitude towards Jesus. There is a phrase often 


y used about unhappy marriages—incompatibility of 


temperament. That does not justify divorce, but it 


| throws some light on family jars. Some people seem 
} not to know how to live together without explosions, 
| whether in family, church, school or state. Sometimes 
_ it is a matter of nerves that improves with better health. 


Overstrain explains much of the unpleasantness of life. 
A vacation has the great merit of change of environment 


_ and outlook, and thereafter the common tasks seem less 


onerous. Much of life is a study in adaptation to one’s 
environment. Worry wears out the nerves more than 
work and makes work difficult. 

In the first incident (Luke 10:38-42) Martha acted 
as hostess and welcomed Jesus to her house (as the 
margin has it in Westcott and Hort’s text and as the 
article really means even without the pronoun). ‘That 
is her role throughout, while Mary appears rather as 
the adoring disciple who sat (right down beside and 
facing) at the feet of Jesus and listened in rapture 
(imperfect tense) to His wondrous talk. But Luke has 
one little word (“also”) that is commonly overlooked. 
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Weiss and Easton take it to refer to Mary’s eagerness, 
while Plummer is uncertain what the precise idea is, 
though certainly not “even.” The most natural way 
of taking it is, that Martha as well as Mary loved to sit 
at the feet of Jesus; but gradually the household duties 
engrossed her more, while Mary followed her bent and 
devoted herself more to the delights of hearing Jesus 
talk. Each followed her own inclination, and each justi- 
fied herself in doing mainly the one thing because of the 
conduct of the other. 

Mary’s continual sitting at the feet of Jesus led to 
Martha’s monotonous devotion to the drudgery of 
household duties till it became a habit with her that 
began to show on her face and in her nerves. She was 
literally “drawn around” or “distracted” (imperfect 
tense) as the verb picturesquely says, because of the 
much serving. The inevitable explosion came suddenly, 
as is usually the case. Martha stopped her work, 
stepped up to Jesus, and burst out with what seemed 
like a rebuke to Him for having allowed Mary to act as 
she had been doing: “Do you not care that my sister 
had been leaving me alone to go on serving?” Her 
temper and petulance were plain. She went on: “Bid 
her therefore that she take hold [ingressive aorist sub- 
junctive] along with me” (a double compound verb that 
occurs also in Romans 8:26 about the help of the Holy 
Spirit, and one common in the vernacular koine of the 
time). Martha was plainly tired of doing all the work 
while Mary did nothing but listen and talk. 

It was a most embarrassing moment in the life of 
this delightful family, where Jesus was most welcome 
and felt most at home. At such a moment most of us 
are wise in preferring silence, but Jesus had been di- 
rectly appealed to and even directly blamed, so that 
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there was no way of escape. So the Lord replied to 
Martha’s outburst briefly, but pungently: ‘Martha, 
Martha, you are anxious and bustling about many 
things.” The repetition of the name was a gentle chid- 
ing, perhaps with asmile (Ragg). The Syriac Sinaitic 
manuscript omits the chiding entirely, but it is prob- 
ably genuine. Her anxiety was natural, but was over- 
done and had led to the explosive disturbance that she 
had just made. The external agitation was due to the 


mental distraction (Plummer). Jesus goes on, but the 


text is uncertain: “There is need of a few things [in- 
stead of the many dishes planned by Martha, kindly 
but mistaken hospitality seen often in elaborate 
*“‘spreads’’ at table] or one” (with a double meaning, 
as Plummer shows; even one is enough for a meal, and 
this one is illustrated in a spiritual way by what Mary 
has done). It is possible that the oldest text was “one” 
or “few” which were both combined into “few or one.” 
But the one thing needful directly refers to the one dish 
on which a meal can be made in place of the great 
variety of dishes contemplated by Martha. 

But the next clause gives the full justification of 
Mary by Jesus and carries the figure of the one dish into 
the spiritual realm: “For Mary chose the good portion 
which will not be taken away from her.” Jesus here 
definitely declines to do what Martha has asked. He 
will not forbid Mary’s sitting at His feet in order that 
He may have more to eat. Martha’s distracting anxiety 
was the result of affection (Plummer), but all the same 
between the two extremes Jesus preferred the conduct 
of Mary to that of Martha. Jesus did not condemn the 
service that Martha had rendered, but only her finding 
fault with Mary and her unduly excited state of mind. 
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She had definitely stepped beyond her prerogative in 
trying to make Mary conform to her own habits of life. 
It is a curiosity of modern criticism when the 
Tiibingen school deny the historical character of the 
narrative and take Martha to represent Judaic Chris- 
tianity and Mary Pauline Christianity, or Martha the 
impulsive Peter and Mary the philosophic Paul. Dante 
(Plummer) caught the conception of the two sisters 
more nearly when he said: “Do as you are doing, but 
do not fret about it: Mary also is doing the right thing.” 
Martha is thus a type of the active, Mary of the con- 
templative, life. Christ here preaches the simple life. 
In John 11 the two sisters again are true to life. 
Luke had not named the village as John does. John 
calls Bethany the village of Mary and Martha, as if 
they were the chief characters of the town. The sick- 
ness and death of Lazarus cast a shadow over this home, 
and Jesus was away, apparently a journey of two days 
(John 11:6, 17) in Perea. It seemed almost heartless 
to the agonized sisters that Jesus did not come at once 
when He received the message that Lazarus was at the 
point of death. They did not know what Jesus told the 
disciples, that He remained away on purpose (John 
11:6) and let Lazarus die “that the Son of God might 
be glorified” thereby (John 11:4). One is permitted to 
cherish the hope, that in the midst of like sorrows the Son 
of God may be glorified in ways that we do not under- 
stand. The two sisters did not doubt the love of Jesus 
for Lazarus and for themselves, nor His power to pre- 
vent the death of their brother. Evidently they had 
talked the problem over with each other, because each 
of them said separately to Jesus: ‘Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother would not have died” (John 
11:21, 82). It was to them unthinkable that Jesus 
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' would let Lazarus die if He were present. But, now 
) that he had been dead these four days, it was not so cer- 
» tain what He would do. We do not know what the 
| sisters knew concerning the raising of the daughter of 
| Jairus and the son of the Widow of Nain. 


The practical Martha went right out to see Jesus as 


| soon as she learned that He had come (11:20). She 
+ even suggested to Him the raising of Lazarus from the 


dead by an exhibition of the most marvelous faith: 
“And even now I know that whatsoever thou shalt ask 
of God, God will give it thee.” What was Jesus to do 
with this challenge of Martha to His love and His 
power? It was not a time for mere argument or dia- 
lectical fencing, and yet it was necessary to probe 


_ Martha’s faith and mental attitude. So Jesus said to 
her: “Thy brother will rise again.” But this promise 


of the general resurrection hope did not satisfy Martha’s 
present needs. So she replied: “I know that he will 
arise at the resurrection on the last day.” 

Jesus now explained His meaning with a marvelous 
claim that went beyond the challenge of Martha to Him: 
“T am the resurrection and the life,” words that astound 
us today with their amazing implications. Jesus had a 
way of saying the most profound things in an incidental 
way to individuals, as to Nicodemus and to the Samari- 
tan woman at the well. These words fully justified 
Martha’s hope, but Jesus proceeded with a double sense 
of life and death: “He that believeth in me even if he 
die [physical death] shall live [spiritual life] and no 
one who believes in me shall ever die [spiritual life].” 
It was still not clear what Jesus meant to do for Martha. 
But He suddenly put her faith to the severest possible 
test: ‘‘Believest thou this?” or, “Is this your belief?” 
What had Jesus meant to claim to Martha? The power 
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to give eternal life to everyone who believes on Him, 
beyond a doubt. Had He also claimed the power to 
raise Lazarus from the dead here and now? Not in so 
many words, but He had implied it by saying: “I am 
the resurrection and the life.’ And Jesus could not 
mean to mock the hope of Martha. 

She falls back upon the confession of her faith in 
which she has rested for long, the best that any of us 
can do in a great crisis: “Yea, Lord, I have believed 
[state of completion, perfect tense] that thou art the 
Messiah, the Son of God, who was to come into. the 
world” (John 11:27). This settled conviction ex- 
plains why she had said what she did (11:22). Simon 
had made a great confession on Mount Hermon (Matt. 
16:16 ff.) , but no one ever made such a confession under 
more trying conditions than did Martha. If Jesus 
meant to raise Lazarus, He was evidently putting 
Martha to a severe test beforehand, and she fully real- 
ized it. But she rose to the occasion in a magnificent 
fashion. We need to consider this strong side of her 
faith and character as well as the nervous petulance ex- 
hibited in Luke 10:38-42. This is permanent with her; 
that was temporary. We must not allow the natural 
revulsion of Martha by the tomb of Lazarus (John 
11:39 f.) to obscure her really great faith. That was an 
instinctive recoil under the obvious environment. Jesus 
gently rebuked that momentary doubt with the re- 
minder of His promise to her that she should see the 
glory of God. Martha, like the rest of us, had her 
moods of confidence and of depression, but she rose to 
great heights of faith in the presence of death. 

The picture of Mary is drawn with equal vividness, 
and shows her characteristic traits. Martha told her 
that the Teacher had come and was calling for her. So 
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she quickly rose and went on out to see Jesus. All that 
Mary could utter as she fell at His feet was the lament 
already made by Martha (John 11:32). She was weep- 
ing without further words. What can Jesus say to 
Mary? He could argue with Martha’s robust faith, but 
He could not with Mary. He treats each according to 
her temperament. The hostile Jews were there also, 
and their presence called for self-control if He was to 
comfort Mary. But the very effort at self-mastery in 
such an atmosphere made Jesus burst into tears (ingres- 
sive aorist). After all, what else can one do with a 
weeping woman but weep with her? 

We do not have to say that Mary was hysterical and 
should not have given way to her grief, or that her 
grief was greater than that of Martha, or that Jesus 
loved Mary more than He did Martha. Sympathy is 
fellow-suffering, entering into one’s mood and taking 
a stand with one. Martha’s practical nature sought a 
solution for her sorrow, and Jesus met her on that plane. 
Mary’s heart was all broken and bleeding. Her hurt 
was too deep for words, even words from Jesus. Jesus 
gave her His tears, real tears of human love and sym- 
pathy. But then He went on to the grave of Lazarus 
and revived him from the dead. That was the answer 
to Martha’s query and the confirmation of her faith. 
That act stopped the flow of Mary’s tears. That act 
led many of the Jews to believe on Jesus and led also to 
His own crucifixion (John 11:45-53). 

The last time that we see Martha and Mary is at the 
feast of Simon the former leper in gratitude to Jesus 
(Mark 14:3-9; Matthew 26:6-13; John 12:2-8). This 
was at Bethany near Jerusalem on Tuesday evening of 
Passion Week, according to the Synoptic Gospels. It 
was a remarkable company including Jesus and the 
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twelve apostles and the Bethany sisters and Lazarus. 
It has been held by some that Martha was the wife of 
Simon because she “served” on the occasion. But that 
is unnecessary and wholly unlikely in view of Martha’s 
own separate home in Bethany. She here is merely 
true to her own practical nature as already seen on the 
other occasions. 

It is Mary who plays the important role at this 
feast. Her act was premeditated and prearranged. 
The whole room was filled with the odor of the ointment 
poured on the head and the feet of Jesus. It was Judas 
Iscariot (John 12:4) who made violent protest against 
this “waste” of money that might have been given to the 
poor, a protest supported by the other disciples after it 
was made (Matt. 26:8) as “they murmured against her” 
(Mark 14:5). It was a most embarrassing moment for 
Mary. She had poured out her very heart’s love in this 
act of devotion, with thoughts full of the death of the 
Master of which He had spoken so often and of which 
the apostles seemed to have no proper appreciation. 
And now she has had this public rebuke from the 
preachers who should have understood her. What if 
Jesus shared the same feeling? 

But she had not long to wait. Jesus sharply re- 
buked Judas and the rest, and defended Mary for show- 
ing her love in her own way. “She hath done what she 
could.” These words have gone with the story of the 
Gospel through the ages as Christ’s memorial for 
Mary’s deed of love (Mark 14:9). She had anointed 
Christ beforehand for His burial while the disciples 
had utterly failed to understand His words about His 
death. Here Mary rises to the heights with her tem- 
perament of mystical insight, as Martha stood firm in 
the hour of despair and of the death of Lazarus. Later 
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the disciples came to understand their own shortsighted- 
ness and to see that Judas was all wrong, because he was 
a thief in fact (John 12:6), and had misled them by his 
concealed stinginess in opposition to Mary’s generosity 
and nobility of sentiment. 

The supreme lesson for modern men and women in 
the lives of Martha and Mary is precisely that of tolera- 
tion, forbearance, and liberty in matters of personality 
and outlook. ‘The two sisters loved Jesus with equal 
sincerity and devotion, but they showed this love in very 
different ways. It is not going too far to say that de- 
nominations have arisen on less important differences 
than existed between Martha and Mary. Compulsory 
uniformity on all points is impossible, in the family, in 
the church, in the state. It is a distinctly modern prob- 
lem to learn when to be firm, when to be tolerant. Law 
is necessary in essential things if we are to have stability 
in society, but love must carry on for the rest. They say 
that no two leaves are precisely alike, and yet it is not 
difficult to tell a maple leaf from that of the oak or the 
elm. Temperament in religion gives the variety of life 
and the joy of independence. We must not overlook the 
fact that Jesus loved Martha and that He loved Mary, 
that He treated each according to her temperament, and 
that He did not attempt to make either of them like the 
other. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CAESARS AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


By Prorsessor Exi E. Burriss of New York University 


In a recent number of THE BrsiticaL Review Pro- 
fessor E. G. Sihler discussed, with his usual technical 
care, the subject, The Religion of Rome at the Begin- 
ning of the Christian Era. His treatment was scholarly 
to a degree rarely found in periodicals devoted primarily 
to studies in the Christian religion and its problems. 
Professor Sihler has given us a picture of the religion 
of the times in its formal, mechanical aspects; and it 
occurred to me that it might be valuable for students of 
the history of the early church to see what the attitude 
of the emperors, from Tiberius to Nero,’ was toward 
this state religion and toward the superstitions, exotic 
cults, astrology, and the like, which were displacing the 
already moribund state religion. The reader will thus 
be able to realize with what a mass of credulity and 
superstition Christianity had to do battle. 

Suetonius describes the attitude of Tiberius on re- 
ligious matters thus: “While he was rather indifferent 
towards the gods and religious rites, given, as he was, to 
astrology, and being fully persuaded that all things 
operated under the influence of fate, he none the less 
dreaded thunder beyond measure” (Tiberius 69). 
Tiberius was not only negligent of the gods, but he was 
not even deterred from executions on holy days.2. On 
the other hand, we have record of many religious acts of 

*I have omitted an account of the religio of the Emperor Augustus, 
because this subject will be treated by me in a forthcoming article in 


The Classical Weekly on Horace and the Religion of His Day. 
* Ibid. 61, 2. 
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Tiberius, which, of course, were performed merely for 
political effect. Like Julius Caesar and Augustus he 
was Pontifer Maximus.’ Velleius Paterculus writes: 
“Caesar [Tiberius] deified his father [Germanicus] not 
by virtue of his authority as Emperor, but by virtue of 
his feeling of religion” (2, 126, 1). But we remember 
that Velleius was one of Tiberius’ generals and was 
overweening in his praise of his prince. 

We read in Tacitus’ Annals* that Tiberius filled up 


the ancient priestly offices, and safeguarded the Sibyl- 


line Books against fraudulent additions. Unlike his 
predecessors and successors, he would have no temples 
or priesthoods established in his honor, nor would he 
allow statues or images of himself to be placed among 
those of the gods. With the spoils of his wars in Ger- 
many he restored and dedicated the temples of Concord 
and of Castor and Pollux, the Capitolium at Capua, and 
the temple of Augustus at Nola.” He also dedicated 
temples of Liber and Libera, Ceres, Flora, Janus, and 
Spes. In the same year in which Sempronius was mur- 
dered (14 A. D.) at Cercina by Tiberius a new sacer- 
dotal institution was established in honor of Augustus. 
Twenty-one prominent citizens were chosen by lot for 
this priesthood, and Tiberius, with Drusus, Claudius, 
and Germanicus, was added to the list.® 

That Tiberius consulted astrologers and believed in 
prodigies and omens we have abundant evidence. The 
astrologer, Scribonius, had in Tiberius’ infancy pre- 
dicted that he would become king, though “without the 
tokens of a king.” Though addicted to astrology he 
nevertheless banished the astrologers from the city, but 

* Velleius 2, 128, 2 

“4, 16. 


5Suetonius: Tiberius 26, 1-2; 20; 40. 
‘Tacitus: Annals 2, 49; 1, 54. 
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to those who gave up the practice of the art he promised 
indulgence." When he withdrew to Caprae he sur- 
rounded himself with a whole swarm of these impostors. * 
He had in his own train the famous astrologer Thrasy]l- 
lus, and even in his case he wavered between trust and 
distrust. On one occasion he almost thrust the man into 
the sea because his prophecies did not come true.? He 
allowed no one to consult soothsayers in private and 
without witnesses. He drove out foreign cults, particu- 
larly Egyptian and Jewish, compelling their devotees to 
burn their religious trappings.*® 

On the approach of a thunderstorm he was wont to 
wear a laurel chaplet because, as he thought, laurel was 
lightning proof. ‘Tiberius entered battle with more 
assurance whenever the lamp with which he was working 
grew dim and went out of its own accord. A portent 
kept Tiberius from entering Rome, although he was 
within sight of the city. Suetonius records a dream 
which Tiberius had shortly before his death, in which 
Apollo of Temenos, a statue of whom had latterly been 
brought from Syracuse to be set up in the temple of 
Augustus on the Palatine, told him that the statue 
would never be dedicated by him. Tiberius consulted the 
oracle of Geryon near Patavium, drawing a lot which 
admonished him to consult the oracle by throwing into 
the fountain of Aponus dice of gold. The highest throw 
appeared. In Suetonius’ day the golden dice were still 
to be seen sparkling in the fountain.” 

The Emperor Caligula was as mad in religious mat- 
ters as he was in other ways. He often appeared before 
the people attired in the regalia of divinity, with a bril- 

7 Suetonius: Tiberius 14, 2; 36. 

*Juvenal 10, 94; Tacitus: Annals 6, 21-22. 

9Suetonius: Tiberius 14, 4; 43, 1. 


*Tbid. 36; Tacitus: Annals 36. 
“Suetonius: Tiberius 69; 19; 72, 1; 74; 14, 3. 
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_ liant beard of gold, holding in his hand the trident of 


Neptune or the thunderbolt of Jupiter or the caduceus 
of Mercury, or dressed as Venus. He murdered a minor 
priest whose duty it was to cut the throat of the sacri- 
ficial victim. He sent an adversary to kill the aged 
priest of Diana at Nemi, and thus to usurp the priest- 
hood. He held private conversations with Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, sometimes in whispers, sometimes clamantly. 

Suetonius says that Caligula despised the gods, but 
that he was so fearful of thunderstorms that he would 
bury his head in pillows or hide under the bed. While 
traveling through Sicily, though he made sport of the 
miracles which were exhibited to him, he fled from 
Messina in terror of Mt. Aetna. He held the office of 
augur and pontiff. Not content to wait until his death 
to be translated to godhead, he claimed divinity for him- 
self during his lifetime. He brought famous statues of 
the works of Phidias and others from Greece, decapi- 
tated them, and placed his own silly head upon them. 
He extended his palace into the Forum in such a way 
that the temple of Castor and Pollux formed its en- 
trance hall. Here, between the two brothers, he was 
wont to receive the worship of the people. He had a 
temple constructed to his own divinity, with a retinue 
of priests, and, as victims, flamingoes, peacocks, heath 
cocks, guinea fowls, pheasants. Caligula lengthened 
the Saturnalia by a day. He completed the temple of 
Augustus. He carried his infant daughter, Julia 
Drusilla, through all the temples and placed her finally 
in the protecting lap of Minerva. 

There is a letter addressed to Augustus’ wife, Livia, 
preserved in Suetonius’ life of Claudius, in which Au- 
gustus asks for advice as to what policy he should pursue 
in regard to Claudius’ taking part in public affairs. 
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Augustus says that he is willing that Claudius preside 
at a banquet of the priests at the games of Mars, but 
insists that someone coach him, that he may not, because 
of his physical infirmities, appear ridiculous before the 
people. During the principate of Augustus, Claudius 
was allowed to hold the office of augur, but he was never 
permitted by that prince to hold any other office, reli- 
gious or political, because of his eccentric character. 
The Senate, however, later elected him a member of the 
cult of the deified Augustus, although priests of that 
college were normally chosen by lot. In order to gain 
admission to a new order of priests Claudius was com- 
pelled to borrow eight million sesterces to pay as an 
entrance fee, giving as security his own property; and 
as he was unable to refund the money to the state treas- 
ury, from which he had made the loan, his property was 
put up for sale. 

~-When Claudius became emperor he revived old re- 
ligious usages and inaugurated new ones. But it would 
seem that he was more interested in the roast dinners of 
the priests than in their religious observances, for Sue- 
tonius tells us that once, when Claudius was dispensing 
justice in the forum of Augustus, the aroma of food 
being prepared for the Salian priests in the adjacent 
temple of Mars so tempted the Emperor that he forth- 
with deserted the tribunal and sat down at meat with 
the priests. According to one account, Claudius’ death 
by poison was effected while he was attending a banquet 
of the priests in the Arx. 

We have much evidence that Claudius really 
attended to religious duties. It is recorded that he was 
sacrificing to Mars when a prowler was discovered lying 
in wait to murder him. Again, Claudius concluded 
treaties with foreign kings by the slaying of a pig, using 
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the ancient formula of the fetials. On the dedication of 
the Theater of Pompey after its restoration Claudius 
began the games in celebration of that event only after 
supplicating Venus Victrix, whose temple was in the 
topmost part of the theater.** Tacitus informs us” 
__ that Claudius was assisting in a sacrifice at Ostia at the 
_ time when his wife Messalina was celebrating her mock 
marriage with Silius in Rome. Claudius, on becoming 
emperor, in addition to deifying his grandmother Livia, 
publicly performed funeral rites in honor of his par- 
ents.** Claudius was scrupulous in his attention to 
omens; whenever there was an earthquake in Rome he 
had the praetor declare a holiday; when a bird of ill 
omen was descried on the Capitolium a public prayer 
was offered.*® 

His attitude toward foreign cults is indicated by the 
following facts: He forbade the rites of the Druids in 
Gaul, which Augustus had forbidden only in the case of 
the Romans; he essayed to bring the Eleusinian wor- 
ship from Attica to Rome; he drove from Rome the 
Jews who were causing disturbances under the instiga- 
tion of one Chrestus. 

It is highly probable that Claudius was a disbeliever 
in the gods of Rome, and that he was not as supersti- 
tious with regard to omens and prodigies as the evi- 
dence would lead us to believe. He may have taken 
cognizance of these only for personal or political rea- 
sons, at the instance of his wife and freedmen. Sue- 
tonius suggests as much. Suetonius records the fact 
that Claudius held court even on days devoted to reli- 

% Suetonius: Caligula 52; 32, 3; 35, 3; 22, 4; 51, 1; 12, 1; 22, 4; 


22, 2-3; 17, 2; 21; 25, 4; 4, 1-4; 4,7; 6, 2; 9, 2; 22; 33, 1-2; 44, 2; 13, 2; 


25, 53 21, 1. 
8 Annals 11, 26. 
- Suetonius: Claudius 11, 2. 
% Ibid. 22; Tacitus: Annals 12, 8. 
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gious observances, and on days of ill omen.”* It is inter- 
esting to note Claudius’ attitude toward a certain Vestal, 
Vibidia. Messalina, in her desperation at the disclosure 
of her mock marriage with Silius, turned to this priestess 
for help, pleading with her to appease the irate 
Claudius. As Claudius was entering Rome, with mur- 
der in his heart, Vibidia threw herself across his path, 
beseeching him to forgive Messalina. The Emperor 
curtly told her to mind her own business."’ 

While Nero believed in astrology, omens, and prodi- 
gies, he had no respect for, or faith in, the traditional 
religion. Suetonius informs us‘* that he deflowered the 
Vestal, Rubria, and that he had no scruple against in- 
viting his mother to the celebration of the festival of 
Minerva with the object of compassing her death.” It 
seems that Nero on one occasion took a bath in the 
sacred source waters of a stream which, according to 
tradition, had been brought by aqueducts to Rome by 
Ancus Marcius. The illness which resulted from this 
imperial caprice was ascribed by the people to the ven- 
geance of the gods.*” Nero was a despiser of all reli- 
gions except that of Dea Syria, and he even came to 
loathe her to such an extent wt urina contaminaret. 
After the murder of Agrippina, Nero, during his tour 
of Greece, did not dare to be present at the celebration 
of the Eleusinian rites, for in the beginning of the cele- 
bration unholy and wicked persons were removed. The 
lines of Suetonius concerning the persecution of the 
Christians are familiar to all: “The Christians, a class 
of men addicted to a novel and malevolent superstition, 
were persecuted [by Nero].” 

Suetonius: Claudius 25, 4-5; 14. 

“Tacitus: Annals 11, 32-34. 

8 Nero 28, 1. 


* Ibid. 34, 2; Tacitus: Annals 14, 4. 
» Tacitus: Annals 22. 
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The religious object closest to the heart of Nero was 
a small image of a girl which had been given him by a 
plebeian, and it was calculated to protect the Emperor 
against plots. A conspiracy was revealed at once, which 
led Nero to worship it as a divinity, offering sacrifice to 
it three times daily. Suetonius records that Nero, sev- 
eral months before his death, gave his attention to the 
inspection of the entrails of sacrificial animals and was 
unable to obtain favorable signs. 

When it was to his advantage, Nero performed reli- 
gious rites of home and state. At athletic games in the 
Saepta Nero cut off his beard, placed it in a casket of 
gold ornamented with pearls, and dedicated it in the 
Capitolium with the sacrifice of bulls. After Nero had 
been declared emperor and had celebrated the funeral 
rites in honor of Claudius he deified the late Emperor. 
On concluding the mummery of submission on the part 
of Tiridates, King of Armenia, who had been induced 
to come to Rome for that purpose, laurel was carried to 
the Capitol and the gates of Janus were closed.”* We 
recall that in the year 55 a.p. the temples of Jupiter and 
Minerva were struck by lightning and that Nero, on the 
advice of soothsayers, ordered a lustration of the city. 
After the murder of his mother, Agrippina, Nero re- 
turned to Rome, uncertain of the temper of the people; 
but, on finding the situation entirely favorable to him, 
he proceeded to the Capitol and offered thanks to the 
gods. The birth of a daughter to Poppaea by Nero in 
63 A.D., gave impetus to much religious activity on the 
part of Nero’s Senate; vows which had been made for 
the safety of the mother and child were fulfilled, a tem- 
ple was decreed to fecundity, religious games were in- 
stituted, and statues of the two Fortunes were set up on 


21 Suetonius: Nero 56; 34, 4; 12, 4; 9; 13, 1-2. 
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the throne of Jupiter Capitolinus. The child died 
within three months, was deified, and a temple with all 
the paraphernalia of worship was decreed. 

Again, the discovery of the Pisonian conspiracy and 
the punishment of the culprits caused the terror-stricken 
people to offer thanksgiving to the gods, especially Sol, 
in whose temple the assassination was to have occurred; 
more elaborate games were instituted in honor of Ceres, 
the dagger which was to have entered Nero’s body was 
dedicated in the temple of Jupiter Vindex, and it was 
moved that Nero should be deified after his death. On 
one occasion Nero inscribed some of his poems, which 
he had just read publicly in the theater, in gold letters, 
dedicating them to Jupiter Capitolinus. He honored 
the Vestals by inviting them to witness athletic contests 
from the royal box. On his return from Greece the 
populace welcomed their esthetic Emperor with sacri- 
fice of victims everywhere along his route. 

In Suetonius we find a curious story about an at- 
tempt on the part of Messalina to effect the murder of 
the young Nero, in order that her own son, Britannicus, 
might have no rival for the throne. The emissaries of 
Messalina were frightened off, as the story has it, by a 
snake which issued from the pillow on which Nero’s 
head was resting. The story arose, probably, from the 
finding of the slough of a snake near Nero’s pillow. At 
his mother’s suggestion Nero had the skin enclosed in a 
gold armlet which he wore for a long while on his right 
arm; but when, later, he turned against his mother, he 
threw it aside, though he repented of his action when 
subsequently he felt the need of its protection.” 

Nero projected a journey to Alexandria, but he 
postponed the trip; for, as he was visiting the temples 


™ Tacitus: Annals 13, 24; 14, 138; 15, 23; 15, 74; 10, 2; 12, 4; 25, 2; 
6, 4. 
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in Rome, he sat down in the temple of Vesta, and as he 
+ essayed to rise his dress caught and he was seized with 
| vertigo. After his mother had been murdered he 
dreamed that the rudder of the ship which he was steer- 
ing had been torn from his hands and that his wife, 
| Octavia, had dragged him into thick darkness, that he 
_ was covered with countless winged ants, and that the 
images of the nations in the Theater of Pompey be- 


leaguered him. A favorite Asturian horse was changed 
into an ape, except the head, which neighed tunefully; 
the doors of the Mausoleum opened of their own accord; 


_ the Lares toppled to the ground, after they had been 


adorned on the Kalends of January. 
When the vows for the welfare of the Emperor and 


_ state were taken on the Capitol, the keys could not be 


found for a considerable time. All these portents terri- 
fied Nero. The year 64 A.D. was marked by Nero’s first 
public appearance as a singer at Naples. During the 
performance the theater was shaken by an earthquake, 
but Nero was not deterred from singing.”* Immedi- 
ately after the performance the theater collapsed. Most 


people believed that it was an ill omen, but Nero 
thought it a sign of the favor of the gods.” 


Nero credited the prophecies of the magi and the 
astrologers. In his efforts to lure forth the spirit of 
the murdered Agrippina that he might ask for forgive- 


“ness, magi performed the necessary rites.” 


Need I add a single word of comment on this hodge- 
podge of credulity and superstition? Long before 
the days of the emperors the old traditional religion had 
begun to decay. This decay was coincident with, and in 
a measure the result of, the influx of foreigners into 

22 Suetonius: Nero i9, 1; 46, 1-2; 20, 2. 


“Tacitus: Annals 15, 34. 
* Suetonius: Nero 34, 4. 
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Rome and the consequent decay of family life. Even 
the rabble in the times of Plautus was scoffing at its 
gods. Among the intellectuals scepticism was acceler- 
ated by contact with Greek ideas. During the period 
of which we are writing the decay of the old religion is 
evidenced in a number of ways—by the influx of emo- 
tional Oriental cults into Rome, especially those of 
Magna Mater and Dionysus, and later those of Isis 
and Osiris, Mithras, and others, and by the widespread 
faith reposed in astrology as a substitute for religion. 


It was a time rich in quack religionists who preyed on | 


the superstition and credulity of the people. 


! 
! 
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THE FOUNDING OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
EDESSA 


In LEGEND AND IN History 


By Proressor Cuartes D. Matruews of Birmingham Southern College 


WHEN in 1919 the Nestorian settlement and the Ameri- 
can mission at Urumiah were wiped out by the Turks 
and the concordance to the Peshitta destroyed which 
Western scholars had completed with the labor of a 
quarter of a century, then perished, as Professor Charles 
C. Torrey says, “the last important remnant of the an- 
cient Syriac Church, and the principal surviving repre- 
sentative of the great Eastern branch of the Syriac 
language.” 

Students of church history wish, of course, to know 
better the interesting story of the early branches of 
Christianity in the Kast. One of the best sources of in- 
formation about the important Edessene church would 
be the French study of Tixeront of Lyons, if this work 
were in our language and if it were generally available. 
The purpose of this paper is to present in English the 
heart of Tixeront’s’ study, together with some material 
from other authorities in German, Syriac, ete. ‘Scis- 
sors and paste scholarship,” might be the comment of 
the reader who is irked by the frequency of quotations, 
but no scholarship is claimed. 

The Syrian churches are important and interesting 
for their long, full history and for their character of 


1 Joseph Tixeront: Les origimes de L’église d’Edesse et la légende 
@Abgar. tude critique suivie de deux textes orientaux inédits par L. J. 
Tixeront. Paris, Maisonneuve et C. Leclerc, 1888. 
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Semitic Christianity which affords opportunity for com- 
parative study. And of them the Church of Edessa 
(Syriac, Urhoi; Greek, Osroene; modern, Urfa) was 
the first in history and first in rank. In studying the 
church of Edessa it is well to have in mind the causes 
that kept it, as one of the Eastern group, separated 
from the main body of the Greek church. These causes 
are summed up by Adeney, in The Greek and Eastern 
Churches (p. 459), as geographical, political, linguistic, 
and doctrinal. 

The geographical factor was—simple to tell but 
difficult to overcome—the Syrian desert. The political, 
due partly to the first, arose from the fact that the 
region of Eastern Christianity was connected with the 
Roman Empire politically (and hence with Christianity 
in the West) only at times, and was more often inde- 
pendent or governed by Persia or Parthia. The gulf 
of language, depending largely on both factors just 
mentioned, arose when translations of the Christian 
“propaganda”’ were made for benefit of people who did 
not use Greek (the language of the main body of the 
church at this time) into the local dialect of the East, 
designated as Syriac. ‘Too, while this was outwardly 
a factor of separation it was inwardly a bond and factor 
of exclusiveness, weakened by infiltration of influence 
from the West, but never broken. Adeney says, “A 
church using the Syriac language and producing its 
own literature in that language inevitably tended to a 
certain individuality” (p. 460). 

Ungnad says, in the Preface to his Syriac grammar, 
“By the translation of the Bible in the second century 
after Christ, the dialect of Edessa, which as a literary 
language had long before found use, gained especial 
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meaning: it was the bond which united all the Christian 
Arameans of the East.” 

The final and most vital cause of the continuing 
separation was the doctrinal. “This,” says Adeney, 
“counted for much more than all the others put to- 
gether. Deserts can be crossed, governments defied, 
languages translated; but heresy remains separated 
from orthodoxy by an impassable chasm. The Eastern 
Syrian Christians were early suspected of heresy im- 
bibed from Tatian and Bardesanes. But the slight ir- 
regularities which might have been detected then were 
soon overcome. It is later that we see the great schisms, 
produced first by Nestorian and then by the Mono- 
physite heresies resulting in the establishment of the 
Nestorian and Jacobite churches, both of them anathe- 
matized by the orthodox church.” 

Edessa, or Urhoi, was potentially and actually a most 
important point and center in Eastern Christianity, a 
veritable Alexandria of the Kast. It was the first base 
of the Mesopotamian Christians, and it was strategic- 
ally situated between the Greek world and the Oriental. 


LEGENDARY BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY IN EEssa 


The story of the founding of Christianity in Edessa be- 
gins, of course, in legend. “As is the case also with 
many other churches,” says Tixeront, “we have a 
legend, one of the most beautiful among the apochry- 
phies of the New Testament.” ‘The legend exists in 
three principal forms: First, the Syriac version, origi- 
nating probably about 200, but not attaining present 
form until the fourth century; second, the Greek text 
of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, he claiming to give 
(bk. 1, ch. 13) the translation of an ancient Syriac docu- 
ment from the Edessene archives; third, an Armenian 
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version of the fourth century, following almost exactly 
the Syriac. 

While important divergencies exist between the ac- 
count of Eusebius and that of the Syriac, the story is 
fundamentally the same. The fame of Christ during 
His ministry went across the desert to Urhoi and 
reached the King, Abgar Ukama (Abgar V). This 
ruler, suffering from a disease that had proved incur- 
able, sent a messenger to the “Good Physician,” ac- 
knowledging his belief in His power and His divinity 
and inviting Him to come, both to heal him and to escape 
from the Jews, to the “small city” which he possessed, 
“but a beautiful one, suited for two to dwell in in 
peace.” Jesus answers by the messenger, John Tabul- 
larius, blessing Abgar for his faith that has come with- 
out sight, and promising to send, on His ascension, one 
of His disciples to heal him and to give the word that 
should turn those with him to. haiieh dha-alam (life 
eternal). Finally (in the Syriac, but not in Eusebius) 
He blesses the city and promises to it security from its 
enemies forever. 

Then, according to the Syriac, John, because he was 
“painter to the king,” painted a portrait of Christ which 
he carried to his lord by whom it was greatly revered. 
In an Arabic text of the legend cited by Tixeront Jesus, 
after the exacting task of writing the response to the 
King’s message and sealing it with seven inscribed seals, 
and under the warmth of the climate of the country, 
“took a handkerchief and wiped his face. At the in- 
stant his face was reproduced on the handkerchief with- 
out the aid of drugs (chemicals). Then he sent it with 
the letter to Abgar king of Edessa, and this worked 
miracles and marvels. Glory to God forever!” 

And “after the Messiah was ascended to Heaven,” 
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_ the legend continues, Judas Thomas sent Addai, named 
as one of “the Seventy,” to fulfill the mission to Abgar 
and his city. Addai preached and wrought many mira- 
cles, among them the healing of the King; and his minis- 
try, which continued in Edessa to the end of his life, 
turned many to “life eternal.” 

Here, if the legend could be substantiated, would 
appear the story of the founding of Christianity in 
Kdessa—the conversion of the King by faith through 
report in the lifetime of Jesus, and definite establish- 
ment of the faith soon enough after the death of Jesus 
to be the work of one of the Seventy. But historical and 
other impossibilities are not slow in appearing also. 
Addai, in the legendary list of the first bishops of the 
Edessene church, is supposed to have been succeeded 
by Aggai, who, martyred by Ma’nu, a heathen son of 
the believing Abgar, was succeeded in turn by Palut. 
But Serapion of Antioch, by whom Palut was ordained, 
was not elevated to the office of bishop till 190; and 
evidently then, as Adeney says, “Palut cannot be 
brought so near to one of our Lord’s personal disciples 
as the story suggests.” It is impossible, obviously, with- 
out recourse to the reckoning of Old ‘Testament biog- 
raphy, to stretch the ministries of two men over a period 
of at least 150 years, especially since the first was al- 
ready old enough to have been among the Seventy, and 
to have been solely entrusted with the work of evan- 
gelizing Edessa. 

There are still other reasons for rejecting the testi- 
mony of the Doctrine of Addai. Tixeront rules it en- 
tirely out of court by proving it to be later than the 
Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, that is, later than 
the form of the story in Greek contained in this history. 
Adeney, however, seems not to accept this argument, 
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especially in the sentences (p. 461) in which he makes 
Eusebius a repeater of the legend already known, 
though always unhistorical. 

A point in favor of Tixeront’s conclusion about the 
lateness and hence the untrustworthiness of the Syriac 
Doctrine of Addai is its inclusion of an interesting sen- 
tence discreetly left out by the Greek of Eusebius. 
This sentence in the Syriac, which we would much 
rather regard as earlier, gives an alleged promise of 
Christ concerning the eternal security of Edessa from 
the enemy, “. . . and thy town shall be blessed and 
no enemy shall have dominion over it for ever and ever.” 
For it does not agree with the record of an infallible word 
of the Prophet-Messiah that in 116, after King Abgar 
had, in 114, entertained the Roman Emperor Trajan 
in Edessa, the city was sacked by the lieutenant, Lucius 
Quietus, because of a general uprising, and the King 
was himself killed. Hence, the writer of the Syriac 
must have recorded these words either before the event 
or sufficiently long after it for the common memory of 
it to have been forgotten. The latter is more probably 
true. 

Arising from this part of the legend, there was said 
to be in ancient times a belief in the “inviolability” of 
Edessa, comparable to that dogma (denounced by later 
prophets) of the inviolability of Zion, growing out of 
the prophecy of Isaiah concerning the safety of the city 
of Jerusalem in the face of Sennacherib. Even hostile 
armies were said to hold Edessa in superstitious awe, 
especially after several abortive attempts to take the 
city. 

Another argument for the lateness of the Syriac 
version is found by Tixeront in this fact: The Syriac 
Doctrine of Addai declares that the portrait of the 
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Saviour was a famous and venerated object in Edessa 
from the days of Christ down, while, to the contrary, no 
mention at all is made of this object of religious wonder 
and worship by “the Frank pilgrim who between the 
years 380-395 went to Edessa.” Hence, he says, the 
Syriac must date from after the pilgrimage, and comes 
from the years 340-400. 

Thus the possibility of historical value is removed 
from the version of the legend in Syriac, the language 
in which that value would first be thought to lie. The 
reasons are: (1) Its post-Nicene tone, (2) its inclusion 
of the promise of the inviolability of Edessa, and (3) - 
its account of the existence of a portrait of Jesus in 
Edessa, of which the enthusiastic religious sightseer 
heard and saw nothing. 

As to the purposes of the legend, in both Syriac and 
Greek, it is not hard for scholars to come to agreement. 
Tixeront says (p. 148): “The motive is to give to the 
Edessene church an apostolic origin” (p. 148). Har- 
nack says: “Kusebius thought this tale Lof the Jesus- 
Abgar correspondence and the commission and mission 
of Addai] of great importance; it seemed to him a sort 
of substitute for any direct work of Jesus among 
pagans” (Expansion of Christianity, vol. I, p. 84 n.). 
Harnack asserts this is an outgrowth of the common 
motive in the earliest ages of the church to devise tales 
of apostolic missions. 

It is readily to be seen that the Greek form of the 
legend is hardly more valuable as basis for authentic 
history than the Syriac. A vital reason, to begin with, 
is to be found in the unworthy character of King Abgar 
V, in actual fact, as opposed to the ideal account of 
him in the legend. Further, evidence is found by Tixer- 
ont, from similarities to, and perhaps even quotations 
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from, the Gospels, that the legend is of an apochryphal 
nature. Finally, according to Tixeront, it is perhaps 
wise to consider it as allegorical—an attractive idea 
which he attractively states: 

“As to its meaning and the idea which it represents, 
it is easy to give an account. It is the conversion of 
Urhoi and of the world which is figured in the healing 
and the conversion of Abgar. The king and the city 
represent all the kingdom. The illness of the king is 
idolatry and the spiritual chastisements which are its 
result. The sign on the face of the apostle is the light 
of the Gospel appearing in the midst of paganism. 
The healing of Abgar by the hand of Addai is the de- 
liverance from error and from sin by preaching and 
the Christian faith. That idea, as one may regard it, is 
not a particular one applicable only to Edessa, but a 
general idea, applicable to every kingdom and to the 
whole Roman empire.” (P. 158.) 

And following this line of thought it might well be 
said that the promise of the inviolability of the city was 
simply a statement of the assurance of the everlasting 
freedom in Christ of the city from an enemy which was 
paganism and idolatry. 

Finally, as to the value of the legend, the following 
points must be noticed: First, it furnishes a list of the 
first bishops of Edessa, and shows their close connection 
with Antioch—which is of actual historical worth. Sec- 
ond, it gives information and light on the use of the 
Diatessaron, and concerning the church as a whole dur- 
ing the period, as well as concerning the paganism of 
the city and the surrounding territory. 


Historic BrGInNINGS oF CHRISTIANITY IN E\DESSA 


Having examined what scholars have had to say about 
the legendary accounts of the founding of Christianity 
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in Edessa, it remains to see what definite facts have 
been added to the historical knowledge of this interest- 
ing and important church. As in the study of the 
origins of Christianity in Persia and as in the study of 
the beginnings of all churches and all peoples, it is diffi- 
cult to separate history from legend and legend from 
history. Historical knowledge on the subject is yet far 
from satisfactory. 

The compass needle of scholarly opinion relative to 
the time of historic beginnings here swings in its wide 
range over the second and third centuries, and in a 
narrower range over the years between the middle of 
the second century and the beginning of the third. 
Tixeront establishes the limits 160-170 for the evangel- 
izing period, and 170-180 for the founding of the first 
church. It seems wise to adopt these dates as the most 
probable, and to say, in more general phrase, that 
Edessa was definitely evangelized in the middle of the 
second century, or soon after, and churches were 
founded at the latest by the end of the third quarter of 
the century. 

Harnack says, “Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
in the history of the spread of Christianity is the rapid 
and firm footing which it secured in Edessa. ‘ 
There is no doubt that even before 190 a.p. Christianity 
had spread vigorously within Edessa and its surround- 
ings, and that [shortly after 201 or even earlier] the 
royal house joined the church, while even during the 
Easter controversy [about 190 4.p.] the churches in 
Osroene [Edessa] and the local towns, implying there 
were several bishophrics, addressed a communication to 
Rome.” (Expansion of Christianity, vol. II, p. 292.) 

Adeney says: “While it is uncertain at what time 
and by what means the city was evangelized, there can 
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be no doubt that this was not later than the second half 
of the second century of the Christian era; possibly the 
new light began to dawn in this far-off Eastern capital 
even before the middle of that century.” 

Moeller says: “Toward the end of the second cen- 
tury the Christian prince Abgar bar Ma’nu is in Edessa, 
and is the friend of the Christian Gnostic Bardesanes. 
We find Edessene coins of this period with the sign of 
the cross, and the Edessene Chronicles ascribe to the 
year 202 (others 201) the destruction of a Christian 
church (by flood, for the name Daisan, ‘the leaper,’ of 
the river Edessa, was no misnomer ).” 

The main supporting reasons remain to be given, 
and they are arranged here in the order of the milestone 
dates they help establish. 

The first date, however, must be indefinite, and can- 
not in fact be freed from uncertainity due to its connec- 
tion with legend. It is that of. the ministry of Addai 
and Aggai, its historicity being contended for by Tixer- 
ont. If the reasonableness of the point as to historicity 
be admitted we have Addai (his ministry being from 
150 to 160) and Aggai as the first two bishops of the 
church of Edessa, in the first years of Christianity there 
as marked by the approximate dates given above. 

From the Doctrine of Addai and the Acts of the 
Martyrs Tixeront takes a list of the bishops of the first 
century of the church’s history, as follows: Addai; 
Aggai; Palut (about 200); Abshelama; Barsamya 
(about 250 or 260); Tiridates; Shaloula. The last two 
named are not designated as bishops in the legends, but 
their position in the list makes logical the supposition of 
the actual succession. And they fill the lacuna between 
Barsamya and the first actually historical bishop, Qona, 
a gap of about forty years. 
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The next, and very important, point of evidence is 
the literary activity of Tatian after his return to Meso- 
-potamia from Rome. The conclusions of Harnack and 
Zahn are at variance by twenty years as to the time of 
| this event, the former giving the year 152 and the latter 
/173. ‘Tixeront, by merely combining these dates, has 
) the approximation 152-173. The importance of Tatian 
for evidence is the work he did, and its logical connec- 
| tion with the time and the people. The most probable 
_ place of sojourn of Tatian in Mesopotamia was Edessa, 
' especially since that Christian center must have been an 
oasis, to use Harnack’s figures, surrounded by the wilds 
' of paganism. Zahn holds the belief that he lived and 
wrote there. ‘Too, scholars know that there was at that 
| time a copy of the Gospels, viz., the Curetonian, and 
| they know that Tatian used this in writing the Diates- 
_saron. ‘These facts, and the logical argument that 
Tatian would not have prepared a work which he knew 
_ would be without readers, give surety to the date of, 
roundly, 170, as being not perhaps the first year of 
Christianity in Edessa but near the time after its estab- 
lishment. 

The next point may be given briefly, but it is also 
important. At the time of the paschal controversy, 
mentioned above in the quotation from Harnack, there 
was called in the province of Osroene, and probably in 
the city of Edessa itself, a council. This was in the 
year 197. There were several Christian churches near 
Edessa in the province and several bishoprics. At least 
this is almost indubitably implied in the account of the 
communication addressed to Rome. 

Also, the presence of heretics, especially Marcion- 
ites, and of Gnostics, in Edessa about 200 gives some 
evidence which is retroactive; for heresies were gener- 
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ally later forms of Christianity, and Gnosticism fol- 
lowed upon the track of Christianity, as a philosophical 
explanation. 

With the foregoing is connected the evidence of the 
literary activity of Bardesanes (154-222), which was 
at its height at the end of the century. Whether, as 
some hold, he was at first orthodox and later went over 
to the Valentinians, or, according to others, was first a 
heretic and then became orthodox, his literary activity 
and its reflection of the time give us a milestone that is 
plainly marked. 

With the next point we come to historical certainty. 
In the chronicles of the city there has been preserved 
the story of an inundation in the year 201 (others 202) 
during the reign of Abgar VIII. Among the build- 
ings recorded as destroyed was a Christian ‘church, the 
“temple of the Christians.” Although the officials who 
recorded the event were most probably pagan, it is an 
important point that there was a church already built 
at this time. And as to the date of the actual beginnings 
of Christianity in the city this fact serves as a starting 
point for conjecture on the basis of evidence founded in 
history. 

With the mere mention of the first historic bishop 
of the church, we come to the end of the disputed period. 
This bishop is spoken of in the chronicles of Edessa as, 
in 818, being on the point of laying the foundations of 
a church. Though he died that same year and the work 
he had in hand was only completed by his successor, 
Sa’ad, the name of this bishop sets us on firm ground. 
The first actually historic bishop of the Edessene 
church was Qona, whose ministrations ended, as just 
pointed out, in the year 313. 
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The words of Tixeront are a fitting summary: 


“There had been in the last years of the second century, 
| a church established at Edessa and in the adjoining 
{ country, a church which had a hierarchy and a life of its 


own, a church which was consulted and which pro- 
nounced itself on questions of general interest, a church, 


' consequently, which possessed a certain consideration 
/ and which had already time to establish itself. It is 
evidently necessary to suppose for that church some 
| twenty years of existence and to fix between the years 


170-180 the very latest date of its foundation, and be- 
tween the years 160-170 the appearance in these coun- 
tries of the first apostles of the Gospel.” (P. 15.) 
Concluding, a few sentences of summary may be 
given of the history of the Syrian church thus founded. 
In the midst of continual persecution, martyrdoms, and 


/ conquest, the golden age of this church and of its litera- 
_ ture began with the third century and continued to the 
_ seventh, when it was brought to an end by the Arab 
conquest. The Christological controversy in the fifth 


century divided the church, the Nestorians in Persian 
eastern Syria breaking off from the Jacobites in Roman 
western Syria (at least Persian and Roman at that 
time). The time of strife, however, was also the time of 
greatest missionary activity, the Nestorians extending 
the evangelizing work of the church that had been car- 
ried on to the south and the east even as far as China, 
as archeological and historical records prove. Natur- 
ally under Mohammedan rule after the Arab conquest 
‘in the seventh century, the church prospered little. The 
Turks, who have for centuries been the continuers of a 
very unfavorable atmosphere, have committed in our 
own days the atrocity which scattered to the four winds 
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from its.age-old geographical home the remnant of this 
interesting and important church, one of the very earli- 
est branches of our Christianity. A small number of 
Syrian Christians, who still retain the liturgical lan- 
guage and usages of the early church in old Edessa, now 
reside on the Malabar Coast of India. But the glory 
of the church of Edessa is a part of the glory to be 
mused over in history. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 


THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


A VOLUME OF FAIR SIZE MIGHT BE COMPILED OF SEARCHING AND 
illuminating expressions to be found in new literature appear- 
ing within even a few weeks. Those quoted in this department 
of Tue Bristicat Review represent various phases of the 
thought of the day, but this quarterly, of course, does not 
necessarily endorse any such quotation. Here are a number 
from sources that are quite recent: 


“The religious spirit is not enough. We must have some 
definite form of belief.”"—Dr. W. E. Orchard. 


‘There must be a more dominant Christian spirit before 
the world witnesses a more prevalent Christian unity.”—The 
Presbyterian Advance. 

“T have grown to hate the word ‘theology.’ I feel that the 
attempt to live Christianity should supplant the attempt to 
define it.”—Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan. 

“First men, then methods! Wherever this order has 
changed, here also the results have changed, and always with 
keen disappointment and loss.”—The Presbyterian. 

“To feel the right emotions is fully as important as to 
hold the right ideas, and the great service of religion is the 
development of the right emotions.”—Geoffrey Parsons. 

“A man may have an unworthy pride in his ancestry, but 
when he undertakes to do something of which his descendants 
ought to be proud, he is on the right track.”—Wiliam Law- 
rence. 

“Whatever else religion may or may not do, it does at 
least propound a direction and consequently works for the 
integration and unification of personality.”—Richard Roberts 
in The World Tomorrow. 

“For the Church cannot and will not unite except for the 
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purpose of a Cause which is immensely more important than 
the Church itself: the salvation of humanity.”—Elie Gounelle, 
Editor of Le Christianisme social. 


“I wish every immigrant could know that Lincoln spent 
only one year in school under the tutelage of five different 
teachers, and that that man still could be the author of the 
Gettysburg address.’—Dr. John H. Finley. 


“We may lament the fact that the age is materialistic. 
Let us not! The church should win its mightiest triumphs in 
such a time as this. This is a material age, but it has a soul 
that is not satisfied.”.—The Watchman-Examimer. 


“Modern psychologists have shown that by the process of 
rationalizing, as distinguished from reasoning, ‘reasons’ are 
always found or invented for any dislike which is cherished, 
or antagonism which is followed.”—John Stuart Conning m 
Our Jewish Neighbors. 


“The phrase ‘back to normal,’ implying as it does static 
conditions, becomes meaningless when applied to the present 
dynamic situation. There is no such thing as going back and 
reconstructing old conditions, much as we individually may 
have liked them.”—C. K. Leith in Foreign Affairs. 


“When we talk about unity, let it once for all be under- 
stood that it must be a unity in the great essentials of the 
Christian faith. If the Church is to be endowed with power, 
it must come before a doubting and indifferent world with sub- 
stantially the same message.”—The Lutheran. 


“His reading had taught him that many great minds have 
failed because they have wanted to think alone and disdained 
the study of the mass of men. It was essential, on the contrary, 
to mix with the herd, to enter into its feelings, and humor its 
weaknesses.”—Andre Maurois on Disraeli, in The Forum. 


“With the growth of democracies in the modern era we have 
had for the first time whole communities of men raised to the 
level of education and control over material power that en- 
abled them to believe themselves to be at least moderately 
critical of the quality of their cultural world.”—Isaiah Bow- 
man in Foreign Affairs. 


“Science does not prevent a man from being a Christian; 
but makes him a better Christian. It has made me a better 
Christian. For the next year I am going to talk to the students 
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of various colleges on this higher spiritual meaning of science.” 
—Dr. Michael Pupin of Columbia University, quoted by Albert 
Edward Wiggam in The American Magazine. 


“The industrial problem is, in a sentence, an attempt to 
reconcile human happiness (the goal of all our politics) with 
the invention of machinery. And the vast problem of industrial 
relations was set for solution when the blind giants of the 
nineteenth century first set man to work at machines and then 
taught him to read and write.”—Philip Guedalla in The 
W orld’s Work. 


“We are in the midst of a generation of students and 
teachers obsessed with the notion that organization counts 
more than the actual outcome of the educative process in the 
intellectual and spiritual condition of the pupil. Educationally 
we are a nation of credit hunters and degree worshipers.”— 
Dean Henry W. Holmes, Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, in The Atlantic Monthly. 


‘Thus, in our blindness we took in our Saccos and Van- 
zettis and in earlier days we thought their labor was cheap, 
but how costly it has been in every way! ‘They acquired 
American tastes and habits more speedily than they acquired 
our ideals and their wages went up. They became high-paid 
workers, but low-grade citizens. We know it now.”—The 


World’s Work. 


“T see our Lord on his way to the capital city of the king- 
dom of God, and I see him passing nation after nation. He is 
approaching now a figtree, beautiful in proportion, luxuriant 
and strong. That is our nation, and our nation must feed the 
heart-hunger of our risen Lord, or stand withered in the road 
of progress to the eternal city.”—Dr. Edwin M. Poteat m 
Northfield address. 


“The tragedy is in the increasing flow of membership from 
active to inactive lists. It is in terms of activity rather than 
in totals on membership rolls that the state of the church’s 
health must be measured. There may easily and soon arise a 
question as to whether an increase in formal church member- 
ship is not the surest sign of the church’s decay as a producer 
of religious life.’—The Christian Century. 


“While Jesus frankly admitted that his teaching might 
frequently prove divisive, by reason of its innate challenge to 
adventurous spirits, his claim to leadership was often worded 
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in such phrases as, ‘Come unto me; I am meek and lowly,’ ‘I 
am the light,’ ‘I am food,’ ‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” These are dynamic descriptions, but they describe power 
that is transforming rather than explosive.”—Dr. Edward H. 
Hume in The Forum. 


THERE IS A FORM OF CHURCH UNITY THAT IS FAR ABOVE ALL 
plans for the outward union of denominations, whether these 
succeed or not. This lies in their faithful presentation of 
Jesus Christ to men as their only Saviour and Lord. Indeed, 
their concentration chiefly upon the irreducible minimum, the 
sine qua non, of the Christian faith as their supreme concern 
in pulpit and press, instead of upon minor questions and upon 
matters not in the province of the church, would do more to 
produce practical church unity than all formal efforts that 
can be made. As Dr. Adolf Deissmann said at Lausanne: 


“So long as the Church preaches the Gospel from the 
narrow valleys and deep abysses of mutual suspicion and iso- 
lation, her message does not penetrate to the world. It dies 
away piteously on the hard, rocky walls; it fades away in the 
shadow and cold mist of the valley bottoms. But if the united 
Churches together mount, as the Zion of today, to the topmost 
heights of the holy mountain, and call aloud from there to the 
world as ambassadors on behalf of Christ, ‘Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of God is at hand,’ ‘Be ye reconciled to God,’ then 
indeed that Gospel which in the age of the Roman Caesars 
gave a new direction to men’s lives and even to the Mediter- 
ranean world as a whole, will do today, for a world grown 
vaster, that for which, in the misery of its pride and bestiality, 
of its hatred, its guilt and its perplexity, it is hungry and 
athirst.” 


AMONG WRITERS UPON SOCIAL QUESTIONS THE NAME OF CHRIST 
is used with ever greater frequency. This is more often a 
tribute to His character than an appreciation of His mission. 
All manner of plans and pursuits of men are thought to acquire 
greater dignity if somehow the name of the Saviour can be 
attached to them. So we hear of Christ as a reformer, as a 
social worker, as a moralist, as an organizer, as a business man, 
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as a laborer, and so on. But He is associated with the social 
problems of the day more than with anything else. In many 
instances His great central purpose in coming into the world 
is ignored, if not even denied. 

The British Weekly has published what are referred to as 
the notes of a sermon preached by Dr. John A. Hutton on 
Citizen Sunday at Liverpool, upon the appropriate theme, 
Christ and the Community, and these passages clearly and 
forcibly reveals the Lord’s attitude toward the social life of 
men and His way of approach to it: 


“The prophet spoke first to his particular age, and only 
by analogy to succeeding ages; Jesus spoke directly to the uni- 
versal soul in man. 

“That is one feature, one quality in our Lord’s treatment of 
public matters: He approached them from above. He was not 
entangled in them, though He was aware of them. He came to 
reveal God and to reveal the soul and spirit of man. Having 
done this, He foresaw that He had done everything, that He 
had laid the foundation of the Kingdom of Heaven, that He 
had achieved for the world a Spirit, a Power, a Dream, which 
would haunt and overthrow and summon mankind on to the 
end of the days. He lived and died to bring God to us and us 
to God: and behold He is alive for evermore. As He died, He 
breathed out His Spirit, saying, ‘It is finished,’ meaning ‘It is 
begun,’ the tide has turned, ‘the Kingdom of God is at hand.’ 

“The other feature in our Lord’s attitude to social life and 
to the problems which arise in communities is that He limited 
Himself to dealing with indivduals. Any guidance which we 
have as to the mind of Christ on public duty and affairs we 
deduce from His behaviour in particular cases, and from His 
general spirit. We see Our Lord dealing with certain indi- 
viduals, touching a leper, healing one sick, forgiving a woman 
taken in sin. We see these things. We feel what is passing in 
the heart of Jesus. We acknowledge the divineness, the abso- 
lute rightness, the eternal authoritativeness for ourselves of 
what we see. And that is all. ‘Go ye and do likewise! Build 
your state as you will! Organise! Legislate! But under- 
stand that the mind of God is against you if your state, or 


institution, or law does violence to the spirit of My acts and 


words.’ ” 
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In HIS EXPOSITORY WoRK UPON Acts Dr. G. CampBELL Morcan 
remarks concerning the bewilderment of those who witnessed 
the divine manifestations of Pentecost: “The perplexity meant 
that they did not know. There is no moment more hopeful to 
the intellectual soul than that in which it comes to the point 
of known ignorance. That is the opportunity for discovery.” 

A similar principle applies to an intellectual age. It 
stands at the very gateway of transcendent discovery when it 
comes to perceive that “intellect is not enough.” When the 
powers of reason are exhausted, and still an overwhelming 
hunger of the soul remains unsatisfied, it has begun to dawn 
toward the day of spiritual resurrection. Signs appear that 
intelligent minds are becoming weary of endless reasoning that 
seems incapable of reaching any satisfying conclusions as to 
the great problems of existence. What is the meaning of life? 
Why do we suffer? Where are we going Is there any great 
all-inclusive purpose in it all? Speculation has exhausted its 
resources ; it cannot discover the solution of its questions. 

Even among those who have neglected spiritual things 
some are beginning to wonder whether, after all, religion may 
not hold the key to the mystery. Among professedly religious 
thinkers the distinctly spiritual note is being stressed more 
often now. In a page of comment upon Principal George 
Galloway’s volume of essays called Faith and Reason in Reli- 
gion, The Expository Times quotes these passages upon the 
question of the relation of faith and reason: 

“Some ages have felt the pressure of this problem more 
severely than others. But there can be no doubt that it presses 
hardly on our age; for we live in days which, more than most, 
are haunted by the question of the validity of spiritual values 
and the truth of theological doctrines.” 

“‘While Religion should have sympathy with knowledge and 
its tasks, while it should treat science as an ally and not as an 
enemy, it cannot abate its insistence on the claims of faith. 
As a fact of experience it seems to be true, that an exclusive 
dependence on reason tends to end in disillusionment and a 
lapse into nescience. 

“As we grow older most of us, I suppose, feel more keenly 
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the mystery which remains despite all the enterprise and toil 
of human thinking. And if our sole ground of hope were in 
the powers of reason, we might well conclude that of ultimate 
origins and destinies we can know nothing. 

“Reason leaves its task unfinished, and man has to win 
through faith the world view, the synthesis which his spiritual 
needs demand. Through faith, and only through faith, does 
man gain the assurance which forms the stable basis of his 
religious life, the assurance that there is a living God over all, 
and that things work together for good. 

“The realm of faith is not the realm of logical thinking, 
where premises and conclusions are firmly knit together. Here 
the element of logical compulsion is and must be lacking. For 
faith is a movement of the whole personality; it is an act of 
personal preference and freedom. Hence faith cannot be 
coerced, and no spiritual conviction can be created by a parade 
of arguments and religious evidences. Any appeal for faith 
remains futile unless it evoke a free response from the soul; 
the spirit must seek if it is to find, it must ask if it is to receive. 
Were faith less than this it would not be the act of a respon- 
sible ethical spirit. The conception of faith as an act of free- 
dom suggests to us its moral and spiritual significance in human 
life. Though faith is free it is not capricious, for it springs 
from and expresses the universal need of the soul. It is man’s 
personal consciousness of his spiritual needs, and his personal 
response to them, which he embodies in his faith in that trans- 
cendent Good which is the ground of the world and his own 
being.” 


THERE IS A NOTICEABLE EMPHASIS BEING PUT UPON THE ELE- 
ment of worship in religious service as distinct from those fea- 
tures that are chiefly devoted to instruction and exhortation. 
It has been pointed out that some of our great Protestant 
bodies, in reacting from extreme ritualism, are in danger of 
losing that atmosphere of solemnity which is created by a 
dignified ritual. 

The question, whether or not too much is being made of 
the sermon, is raised with some frequency. In writing in The 
Christian Advocate, upon Values in Worship and How to Lose 
Them, Rev. Karl K. Quimby has this to say about the sermon: 


~ 
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“In our church services we have overmagnified the sermon. 
All that precedes the sermon is regarded as ‘preliminary,’ and 
therefore incidental rather than an integral part of the service. 
Many devout individuals feel that the service is complete if 
they arrive in time for the sermon. The center of many of 
our Protestant services is in the preacher. Unfortunately he 
becomes the center of the service. Bishop Hughes puts his 
finger on the point in saying: ‘We do not go to church pri- 
marily to listen to a sermon. Even if there should be no voice 
in the pulpit, the duty of worship remains. Our tribute is not 
to a man, but to God.’ A Catholic lad wrote home from col- 
lege that his Protestant friends always seemed to be going on 
Sundays to hear someone—Dr. Jones, Dr. Smith, or Dr. Wise 
—whereas, he went to church to worship God. If we had this 
spirit, the preacher, with his no less effective and needed mes- 
sage, would become less an object of carping criticism and 
more of an aid to the worshiping congregation. He could illu- 
minate the thought, give wings to the imagination, and stir the 
depths of the soul.” 


THERE IS NOTHING MUCH MORE FUTILE THAN THE ATTEMPT TO 
make predictions concerning great religious awakenings. 
When will a revival come? Where will it begin? How will it 
start? Who will lead it? What means will be employed? 
What will be its results? Well, who knows? These things 
belong to our Lord. Nevertheless we should pray and hope, 
and we may gratefully note any signs that indicate the 
approach of a coming spiritual quickening. 

And such foreshadowings are not lacking now. What- 
ever its form, there are reasons for the belief that again there 
is coming a great outpouring of the Spirit upon the world. 
In this connection note this item in The Presbyterian: 

“There is a revived interest in the sweeping Revival that 
crossed over both America and Britain in 1857 and 1858. Just 
now that fascinating story is being told anew with a strange 
lure that is leading many hearts to pray for the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, in such startling awakening. He may not thus 
come, as the quiet ways of God may be the chosen ways of 
God for our times. In various cities, Methodists unite with 
Presbyterians, and Presbyterians join with Baptists in an 
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organized effort to bring the gospel message to every heart in 
| the entire region at hand. We would not discourage house- 
| to-house visitations, believing that they will be honored of 
God in winning men to Christ, provided first things are put 
and kept first.” 


ALONG WITH THE GROWING IMPATIENCE TODAY OVER NEEDLESS 
theological controversies and ecclesiastical complexities, there 
is heard a demand for more devotion to the Christian business 
of winning souls. The Watchman-Examiner has called atten- 
tion to a New York church that has become a “bee-hive of 
activity,” characterized especially by its “spiritual miracles.” 
This is Calvary Episcopal Church, and the occasion for the 
interest in its work on the part of this prominent Baptist 
paper was the book, Children of the Second Birth, written by 
the rector, Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr. We are indebted 
to the weekly mentioned for two striking selections. 

In urging simple apostolic Christianity upon pastors and 
people both, Mr. Shoemaker writes: 

“Suppose we scrapped some of this terrifying and elabor- 
ate machinery, the enormous amount of stuff that is written 
about financial schemes for churches and the organization of 
parishes, and began instead to dig down deep into our own 
hearts to search ourselves; gave up our ambition and our 
clerical ‘side’ and our wire-pulling and our party propaganda 
and our ecclesiastical bickering and our placeseeking and our 
catering to wealth and big names, and to what the bishop was 
going to think if we did something daring, and all the rest of 
the unholy sham of it, and for once got down to the business 
of changing lives one by one? ‘Twelve men rocked the foun- 
dations of the world because they gave everything to Christ. 
Time does not change the law of that kind of energy. What 
could a group on the same basis do today?” 


In the matter of the minister’s personal dealing with indi- 
viduals Mr. Shoemaker has these sensible words, based on his 
own experience: 


“Tt has taken me a long while to learn that the supreme 
art of dealing with individuals is the art of listening. Pro- 
fusion of advice is of no good whatever. If you thoroughly 
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get a man’s attention and his confidence he will give himself the 
advice you wanted to give him—and it will register with him 
much better. To get people’s confidence, the best means seems 
to me to be interested in what interests them.” 


SoME PUBLIC SPEAKERS HAVE ACHIEVED INFLUENCE AND REPU- 
tation, not by any particular originality in thought, but by 
the singular force with which they put things. They take 
mere familiar truths, even platitudes, and clothe them with 
such power that people seem to hear them for the first time. 
Ideas are somewhat like fine tools; they are useful in propor- 
tion to the strength and skill of the workman who handles them. 

Many preachers succeed more by dint of something like a 
divine earnestness than by the things they say. There have 
been sermons that have lifted audiences to the celestial heights, 
but, when seen in print, they have roused no particular emo- 
tion. Some preachers fail at just this point. Their thought 
is much above the average, and they have a real grasp of truth, 
but there is no warmth, no unction, no conviction in their pre- 
sentation of it. 

Writing in Church Management, Dr. Ozora S. Davis says 
of the need of passion and the way to develop it: 

“Precisely what is meant by ‘passion’ may be made clearer 
if we use the word ‘earnestness.’ It is a ‘concern,’ or a ‘pas- 
sion for souls,’ or a ‘yearning.’ It may easily be perverted 
into sentimentality; but when it is genuine it penetrates, and 
kindles, and inspires. Cheap substitutes in method are readily 


detected ; the true passion of the preacher is gold that has been 
refined in the fire. 

“Sometimes most genuine and potent expressions of this 
true passion are met in the experience of humble workers in the 
Salvation Army. We remember cases described by Harold 
Begbie in ‘T'wice-Born Men.’ There is no doubt of the shep- 
herd spirit in this temper. It is a human expression of the 
love that will not let us go. 

“How to obtain this precious gift deserves a brief study. 
Surely nothing less than the most complete and genuine love 
for others can possibly secure this passionate devotion to the 
task and the message of preaching. Can we, then, learn to 
love? Not in any easy school or by superficial methods. Per- 
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haps it is like gradually coming to the point of appreciating 
and loving beautiful pictures on the part of one who is not 
naturally endowed with fine taste or sensitive appreciation. 
Nevertheless, by looking and listening, by much tarrying in 
the presence of beauty in color and sound, even the most inade- 
quately experienced of us do gradually and surely come to the 
point where we appreciate and glow and finally flame. So with 
brooding thought and responding love in the presence of Christ 
and the message of the cross. Then finally emerges the pas- 
sion that sent Livingstone into the heart of Africa, not to bring 
back slaves and ivory, but to win the heart of the dark conti- 
nent for Christ.” 


Ir Is VERY HARD FOR AN ENERGETIC, AMBITIOUS SOUL TO BE 
bound to a task that seems to offer little that is new or that 
appeals to one’s powers of originality and initiative. Perhaps 
this is one reason for sensationalism and erraticism among 
certain ministers. They fear the humdrum round of the 
preacher’s life as it so often appears, and have a commendable 
desire to avoid it. But it is not necessary to seek escape 
through notoriety or any other means inconsistent with the 
ministry of the Gospel. There is a better way out, as Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson shows in this paragraph: 

“A man who thinks and works and grows is always inter- 
esting. The secret of an extended pastorate is a growing man. 
Young men are sometimes daunted by the fact that all the 
truths of Christianity are wrinkled and gray-headed. The 
Christian preacher is ordained for the proclamation of com- 
monplaces. Brotherhood and service, love and forgiveness, 
hope and mercy, who can make these verbal bones alive? 
Only a living soul can do it. A man half dead cannot do it. 
A man with a shrivelled heart cannot do it. Only a man in 
whom Christ dwells richly can give sparkle to the trite, and 
immortal freshness to things that have lost their bloom.” 


THE YOUNG PREACHER MUST OFTEN BE SADLY PERPLEXED AS TO 
what should be his correct attitude toward his congregation. 
How far can his language in the pulpit approach the vernacu- 
lar in order to gain clearness without sacrificing a proper dig- 
nity? How can he be a student and thinker and not uncon- 
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sciously grow away from the everyday minds about him? It 
is practically certain that, whatever course he takes, he will 
lose influence with certain people; how shall he decide? Church 
Management editorially offers this good counsel on these 
points: 


“First, he must always remember that he is a messenger of 
God sent to humanity. And as a messenger he is only of serv- 
ice to God as he gets his message to his charges. It is not 
that every one should understand but that those who are eager 
may understand, that those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness may be filled. He can have no message apart 
from the folks to whom he is going to preach. It is not easy 
for the academic mind to put its lofty themes into the language 
of the street. But the writers of the New Testament did that 
very thing. It is the eternal precedent giving the preacher the 
right to express sacred truths in the vernacular. 

“There is another thing the wise preacher always bears 
in mind as he grows in intellect and grace. He should seek to 
take his people along with him. Especially do I urge this in 
regard to spiritual growth. It is a wonderful thing to experi- 
ence. the enlarging inner consciousness but it is a more won- 
derful thing to lead others into the same experience. He may 
be the leader in this spiritual quest but he knows that there 
are loyal followers dotted along the road to life. It is his 
light in advance which calls them on. Their experiences are 
paralleling his. His aim is not to grow away from people 
toward God but to help other people to grow with him toward 
God. 

“Yes, it is hard to keep the popular appeal. It is not 
enough to say that the common people heard Jesus gladly. 
We must also appreciate that they agreed to his death. Paul 
tried to put the gospel in the language of the people at Athens. 
A few believed but more questioned. It is the lot of the minis- 
ter to be misunderstood, questioned and misinterpreted. Few 
of the great saints of history enjoyed popularity until they 
were dead. The spiritual leaders of the Bible seldom had the 
applause of their fellow men. It is a hard saying. Who can 
hear it? We preachers can.” 


Ir YOU WANT TO OPPOSE TRUTH AND CANNOT MEET IT IN FAIR 
debate, you need not despair at once; you still have ridicule. 
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| Indeed, it has been affirmed that ridicule is peculiarly the 
y weapon forged by the sinister forces of life for their battle 
/ with righteousness and truth. Besides that, it is so handy and 
easy to master that anybody can use it. Argument requires 
| knowledge and wisdom in preparation and skill in use, but 
7 whoever can talk can mock. Allied to the mockers with their 
/ witticisms are the cynics, that unhappy crew whose buzzard 
souls hover where lies the carrion of slain reputation. If some 
| fine character has been foully besmirched, some secret tragedy 
exposed, some goodly report discounted, great is the cynic’s 
joy. The Herald Tribune, after referring to the dictum, that 
“religion and morals have less to fear from a diatribe than from 
a joke,” proceeds: 

“It is ironic enough that within the last decade irony has 
in many quarters come to be identified with wisdom. Religion 
is supposed to be profoundly discredited if you can prove that 
some obscure preacher is a hypocrite or a rake. Love is sup- 
posed to be a myth if you can talk long enough about glands 
and hormones. Greatness is said to be a mirage of the senti- 
mental historian. The fashonable history would now have it 
that Washington was not the leader of an army and founder 
of a country but merely a Virginia country gentleman, Shel- 
ley not a great poet but a foolish adolescent, Shakespeare 
not ‘a lark singing at heaven’s gate,’ but an ambitious and 
miserly little snob. 

“It has become the minimal business of sophistication to 
turn up the seamy side of nobility, to discredit not merely the 
mythical great of the past but any symptoms of nobility in 
the present. A smile greets any flight of eloquence or inspira- 
tion and the term ‘noble’ has become almost a term of abuse. 
In the ‘intellectual best society’ these days one believes in 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty at one’s peril. 

“Much of the current mockery of life has been attributed 
to the post-war disillusion, and one may suppose that that is 
as good an explanation as any. But there are symptoms that 
even the so-called ‘sophisticated’ public is growing weary of 
listening to the snickering little enemies of the spirit. Part 
of the rare thrill of the Lindbergh flight came without a doubt 
from the opportunity to acclaim without reservation a clear 
and beautiful event in a world we have of late been asked to 
regard as always dubious and soiled. 
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“The biographers are beginning to make instead of mar- 
ring their heroes. Ludwig’s book on Napoleon far from mini- 
mizes his greatness. Durant’s ‘Story of Philosophy’ is largely 
a pean of praise to a dozen saints of thought. And a novel, 
‘Sorrell and Son,’ became a best seller and a well beloved one 
for celebrating such an outmoded virtue as a father’s love 
for his child. 

“The little cynics may snicker as they will, but Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty do continue to compel the admiration 
of men.” 


SoME OF THE FORCES IN LIFE EXERT THEMSELVES IN SUDDEN 
manifestations, like great waves, while others have a cumulative 
effect, like the tide, hardly perceptible from moment to moment, 
but in the end rising high against the shore. This applies to 
good and bad alike. Some people do more injury in the long 
run by countless small slights, inuendoes, and minor hurts than 
they would have accomplished by an occasional outrageous 
attack. 

Over against such are those kindly souls who lack oppor- 
tunity to bestow any notable benefit, but after long association 
with them one realizes at last the priceless value of their 
innumerable courtesies, their ready thoughtfulness, their con- 
stantly dependable goodness. Such conduct wears well, and 
speaks more and more impressively of the fineness of spirit that 
is back of it. It is an indispensable part of the equipment of 
the Christian man and woman. On this matter of courtesy 
The Christian (London) finely says: 

“The definition of Samuel Smiles, that ‘Courtesy is but 
paying the debt of self-respect,’ is in harmony with Biblical 
counsels which call upon the servant of Christ to be true to 
himself, in simplicity of heart. The fount of spiritual life 
must not give forth bitter water as well as sweet; there must 
be consistency—‘if we live in the Spirit, by the Spirit let us 
also walk.’ Both in the Old Testament and in the New there 
are characters which must be classed among the gentlemen of 
faith, and regarded as trustworthy exponents of courtesy. 
Who has not commended the chastened correctitude of Boaz 
of Bethlehem, in a delicate situation in ancient days; and who 
has not showered compliments upon Paul the aged, for his 
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} appeal to Philemon in the matter of Onesimus, the runaway 
| slave? Actuated by motives that were high above mere ‘man- 
| ners,’ these worthies showed a refinement of conduct that has 
/ evoked widespread admiration. ‘They were courteous, and 
) more. Beneath any veneer was the very quality itself, and wit- 
} ness has been borne to them through the generations. 
; “We must recognise in courtesy as expressed in the 
| Christian life a practical exhibition of the virtues and graces 
| of the Gospel, in honourable exercise for the good of others. 
| Courtesy is an element of kindness, but not the whole; it is a 
' factor in humility, but not the whole. Under various aspects 
it expresses qualities of the soul and spirit, and not merely 
superficial attitudes of behaviour: at least it is there that 
Christian courtesy comes in. And beyond question the Chris- 
| tian is concerned with matters rather than manners, with 
| qualities rather than attitudes.” 


| THERE IS A STRONG MOVEMENT FOR GREATER LAY ACTIVITY IN 
| the church, and there are plenty of arguments for it. Not the 
least important is, that the church is putting so many burdens 
on the pastor that he simply must be relieved if the work is 
| going to be done, not to mention the fact that his particular 
duties as a preacher of the Gospel and his own health demand 
a simpler weekly program. Dean Charles R. Brown of the 
Yale Divinity School in speaking at its opening said that the 
average city pastor was the hardest-worked man in the com- 
munity. Confirming this statement The Press, of Utica, says: 


“There is no eight-hour day for the minister. He is on 
duty twenty-four hours a day. He must be ready to respond 
to a midnight call, if required, and, being a minister of the 
Gospel, must be gracious about it. Then the Church has a 
meeting every night in the week, and he is expected to attend. 
There are a score or more of organizations, the oversight of 
which falls upon the pastor. 

“Then there is next Sunday’s sermon, which is ever on his 
mind. On this point Dean Brown remarked: ‘You will be busy 
for the next forty years getting ready for next Sunday. No 
man in the active ministry ever escapes from that sense of 
responsibility. It is always there, like the power of gravita- 
tion.” 
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WirH A THOROUGHLY AROUSED AND QUICKENED LAITY, OUR 
churches could revolutionize the religious life of the world. 
Protestantism is working too much through institutions, and 
too little through individuals. Many, perhaps most, of our 
people have no idea of accomplishing any definite service for 
the Kingdom of our Lord except as members of some organi- 
zation. The idea of being personally and singly responsible 
for winning souls or relieving distress or helping in trouble 
appears to be beyond their comprehension, though they attend 
church regularly and take part freely in its ordinary collective 
activities. 

Much the same thing is true of the individual congregation, 
commonly called a local church. A sadly neglected district 
may cause the members of its nearest local church to think of 
their denominational home missionary society, the Salvation 
Army or some benevolent organization of the community, 
instead of considering their own duty .and resources. Here is 
a practical program for local home mission work suggested 
by Dr. Jay S. Stowell, an authority on home missions. He 
gave it last season at Northfield in the course of an address 
which the Record of Christian Work later published : 


“To locate the boys and girls and the men and women 
now unreached and get them under the care of some church 
is a feasible undertaking, particularly in our rural sections. 
It could be done as effectively as our public school authorities 
now locate the boys and girls of school age, but it calls for a 
united approach. It would at least show us where our task 
lies, and it would probably reveal to us the fact that instead 
of being surfeited with religious leaders we are short of men 
and women to do the work, especially individuals trained to 
direct the work of religious nurture. 

“Surely such a comprehensve program would capture the 
imagination of our constituency, and it would help to make 
the most effective use of all the agencies now in the field. Sup- 
pose we were to state our immediate home missions goals for 
America in some such simple and understandable terms as these: 

“Every family in America cared for by some church; 

“Every boy and girl in America enrolled in and attending 
some Sunday school; 
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| “Every church in America with an adequate and well- 
! trained staff, and a well-considered program of worship, reli- 
| gious nurture and community ministry. 

' “Then, suppose every local church, every community, every 
| state and city church federation and every national religious 
| agency were asked to join in a codperative program for the 
| achievement of these goals. At present we tend to depend too 
{ much upon what we can do directly as national agencies. We 
| are giving too little attention to inspiring all our churches to 
/ more earnest and more intelligent effort all along the line. 

“To reach all the unreached in America seems an over- 
| whelming impossibility. To reach the unreached in one single 
| community, however, is a perfectly feasible undertaking. 
_ Could we enlist the present forces for righteousness in all our 
| communities in a united enterprise, our task might be accom- 


plished.” 


| THE COMPLAINT IS GENERAL THAT THERE IS TOO MUCH TO DO. 
_ Individuals who might accomplish something of great value in 

their lives find their time divided among no end of interests and 
: duties, every one of them doubtless worthy in itself, until in 
_ the end they have finished nothing. But individuals are not the 
only victims of an age of intense and multiform activity. The 
church is dissipating its resources in the same way, though pre- 
sumably—one might almost say theoretically—with the one aim 
of advancing the Christian religion. This has in turn led it 
to adopt methods of doubtful value and which have a singular 
incongruity in the light of the spiritual nature and objective 
of the church. 

At a meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey Dr. 
William T. Hanzsche, chairman of the synod’s program and 
field activities committee, declared that the church should hold 
to its work of evangelization and religious education. As 
reported in The Herald Tribune, of New York, his remarks 
included this frank charge: 


“We must render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s. At this time, whether 
it is the athletic contest, the beauty show or chamber of com- 
merce, we make gods of the Caesars of sport and industry, and 
particularly the Caesars of business. 
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“We churchmen point with pride to some church and call 
it great because some captain of industry or multimillionaire 
is a member of it. We tell every one to be good because it 
pays. We try the methods of business Caesars in the Church, 
so that preachers become salesmen, Christ a big business man, 
and we advertise religion as we advertise pickles and under- 
wear. 

“We have made a Caesar out of God. We have thought of 
Him in terms of force, and striven to use the mailed fist and 
the power of organized might, the wiles of ward politics, 
heresy hunts and legislation to forward the Kingdom of God, 
and we have succeeded merely in turning the world into debat- 
ing societies, parties, and divisions. 

“Tt is high time the Church ceased making a god out of 
Caesar and a Caesar out of God. We must not ape the things 
of Caesar. There is only one way the Kingdom of God can 
be advanced and that is by winning others to us by our own 
kindly, Christian lives, and by educating boys and girls.” 


To MANY PEOPLE THE WoRD “STUDY” IS FORBIDDING. IT Is 
associated with the midnight oil and with “weariness to the 
flesh.” It is unfortunate that this word has become so closely 
connected with the use of the Bible. There are, indeed, many 
things about the Bible, and even in the Bible, that demand— 
and repay—study in the deepest sense. Indeed, that is true of 
everything. Still, a man does not have to be a laborious or 
trained student to enjoy and profit by his Bible any more than 
he has to be a botanist to enjoy a garden of flowers. The 
Bible is, first of all, a book to be read. The Bible Society 
Record emphasizes this fact in these words: 

“How shall we recover the lost Bible? Just as the returned 
exiles, by reading it. And we have an immense advantage over 


them, for we can read it for ourselves, as the vast majority of 
them could not do. 

“So much has been said about the study of the Bible that 
we forget the far simpler and easier duty of just reading it. 
‘Give attendance unto reading,’ said St. Paul to the youthful 
Timothy. Study will come later. But first learn to pick it up 
and read it just as you would any other book. Read it as 
you would a book just off the press and which you were eager 
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to peruse. One needs a view of the whole before applying him- 
self to the particulars. 

“A prominent minister tells us that after all his seminary 
training he had never gotten down to really reading and know- 
ing his English Bible. And it was a layman who revealed that 
lack to him. Coming to attend some convention, he had 
brought with him a copy of St. Paul’s Ephesians, and going 
out into the woods, had thrown himself down on the leafy 
mould and read it through again and again until it possessed 
him and he was glowing with peace and joy. And that is how 
Dr. Gray of Chicago came to abandon his old cumbrous method 
of study and took to the simple reading of the Scriptures, 
letting them speak for themselves and be their own interpreter. 
Written by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, we may expect 
that same Spirit to make them plain and speak their message 
to our hearts. For it is not a critical or theological volume, 
but written by plain men for the common people. As a man 
said of a copy of Shakespeare with a commentary put into his 
hands, ‘I can understand Shakespeare very well, but the com- 
mentary puzzles me.’ 

“Of course all these higher studies and commentaries have 
their place, but not to hide from us the joy of reading for our- 
selves independently the real Word of God.” 


THE MASS OF KNOWLEDGE ON ALL SUBJECTS HAS BECOME 
so overwhelming that it seems in a fair way to inundate the 
students, and even the whole educational system. Even the 
specialist in some leading science would have to be possessed 
of uncommon self-assurance if he thought he could read all the 
really worthy books in his line that are coming from the press. 
There can really be no such thing as a thorough liberal edu- 
cation, in the sense of full breadth and full depth both. More 
and more must departments of learning be broken up into 
special branches if students are to become really masters of 
anything. 

How futile, then, to expect young students, especially 
those in the high school period, to attain any adequate mastery 
of subjects generally. They are already so overworked that 
superficial mental habits are the result. Even religious educa- 
tion is open to the charge of attempting too much with the 
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young. The Lutheran has been moved to make this editorial 
comment on Bible teaching for young folks: 


“The youth of today know many things, but they fail to 
know much of any one thing. ‘Oh this American indefiniteness ! 
exclaimed a Swedish professor in one of our Lutheran colleges 
when several members of the faculty advocated a considerable 
enlargement of courses of study which, to say the least, would 
dissipate rather than conserve the mental energy of the 
student. 

“And are we not in danger of doing this very thing in 
introducing elaborate courses of Bible study in both week-day 
and Sunday religious instruction? Instead of rummaging 
through the whole Bible (for it is a library instead of a single 
book) we are of the conviction that much more attention than 
is at present given should be paid to those simple and definite 
truths which are found in the Scriptures in such rich measure, 
and which Luther summed up in such simple and masterly 
fashion in his catechism. In other words, the Bible should 
first be studied with the fundamental truths of the Christian 
faith kept clearly in mind before it is taken up in the usual 
piecemeal and disconnected fashion. It would be an easy thing 
to cluster around each of the Ten Commandments passages of 
Scripture that would illustrate and enforce. its significance. 
The same would be true of the chief articles of the Christian 
faith, of prayer and of the sacraments. We could wish that 
some such scheme of culling from the Scriptures salient truths 
with which every young person should be familiar might he 
given a fair trial before more ambitious attempts to cover 
large vistas of Scriptural knowledge were made. Religious 
instruction should be made simple and definite rather than 
complex and dissipating.” 


SPECIALIZATION IS ONE OF THE FOUNDATION STONES OF CIVILI- 
zation. ‘The various trades and arts and sciences could not 
have their present development without it. Based on this fact 
we have our vocational schools and courses of study. This 
educational development, however, can be overdone, and is 
reaching that stage now. We are seeing all sorts of institu- 
tions springing up with the announced purpose of turning out 
specialists in nearly everything, whether new and complicated 
or old and simple and commonplace. 
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In his inaugural address as President of Amherst College, 
Dr. Arthur Stanley Pease made a plea for liberal education— 
for developing a “frame of mind’—and incidentally gave 
expression to this opinion of the present tendency to provide 
a special course of study for about every field of thought to 
which one can turn his attention: 


“A classical student may be a capable Latinist, but he has 
never had a course in Ovid. Let him never read—-still less, 
teach—Ovid until he has taken a course specifically in that 
author (or, if you ask the professors of education, until he 
has taken a course in the methods of teaching Ovid). So long 
as this fallacy obtains acceptance no number of terms of resi- 
dence or of courses completed with a passing grade will ever 
be adequate to train one for his life work, for there is always 
the haunting possibility that he might be confronted in life 
with a question or a situation not previously foreseen.” 


CULTURE AND EDUCATION MUST NOT BE CONFUSED. EpucaTIon 
concerns more particularly the intellect, but culture applies to 
the whole personality. Many persons are denied education in 
the sense of a college course, with a degree at the end. But 
no one in this day need lack culture in its high essentials, if 
he has the will to seek it and the intelligence to observe and 
hear and read and think. To use an old fashioned phrase, one 
can be cultured, if he has a mind to be. 

Dr. Frank M. Goodchild, writing in The Watchman. 
Examiner at the opening of the present academic year, has 
this to say of the greatest source of culture within everyone’s 
reach: 

“When young men and young women all over the country 
are crowding our college halls for the beginning of the new 
season’s work we are reminded of what Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale, said not long ago, that a knowledge of 
the Bible without a college course is worth more than a college 
course without a knowledge of the Bible. It is a very impres- 
sive statement. It was not a guess, or the hesitating judgment 
of an immature mind. It was the mature conviction of a 


scholar who knows what a college course can do for a man, 
and who knows also what there is in the Bible and how it can 
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equip-one with a wisdom above the learning of the schools. 
And this saying contains a tremendous solace for the thousands 
of young people who long to go to college, but who are denied 
that coveted privilege for a while and perhaps forever. Real 
culture is within reach of everybody. David declared that 
God’s law made him wiser than all his teachers. Many an 
eminent man, whose name the world cherishes, found his chief 
source of wisdom in the same place. P. Whitwell Wilson has 
said impressively, on the other hand, that ‘there is a tremen- 
dous lesson in the statement, so often made by American ex- 
perts that, after pouring billions of dollars into education, 
from which the Bible is excluded, the result is often a mentality 
of fourteen years of age.’ Whereupon Mr. Wilson says 
emphatically: ‘Of no community where the Bible is thoroughly 
known has that ever had to be said.’ ” 


IF TIMID SOULS ARE TROUBLED OVER THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN 
Christendom, they may find a bit of comfort in the fact that 
things are worse in the non-Christian world. Not only so, but 
those of a more sturdy faith will discover in the latter condi- 
tion cause for encouragement. There is a remarkable disillu- 
sionment apparent among Mohammedans, for example, and this 
is rendering them more ready to consider the evidence for 
Christianity. A like state of affairs prevails in Judaism, a 
fact of much significance to Christian America. The Presby- 
terian has this editorial paragraph upon these religious phe- 
nomena: 


“When the Western world frowned sternly upon the harem, 
Turkish women began to come freely into the open, and when 
the more reasonable and comfortable hat was introduced, the 
fez lost prestige; and now, to the horror of truly devout Mos- 
lems, the introduction of ham in the appetizing sandwich 
copied from Europe is threatening to break down the religious 
prejudice against the pig. Perhaps more closely than in any 
other religion, are social customs bound up with the practices 
of the faithful in Moslem countries. The Church of Christ 
need not rejoice at the defections in Islam, unless there is at 
hand a substitute which far outweighs it in social and religious 
value. However, the abandonment of these artificial features 
open the door for the message of the gospel, and we dare not 
be unfaithful to the opportunity that the shattered beliefs in 
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non-essentials necessarily create. A similar situation is 
already existent in Judaism, where the ancient ceremonials are 
largely abandoned, and the mind is thus partially prepared 
for either atheism or for Christ as the fulfillment of both 
Hebrew prophecy and the world’s deepest need. We cannot 
afford to miss the meaning of these great hours.” 


THERE IS NO MORE STRIKING FACT IN CURRENT RELIGIOUS HIs- 
tory than the rapidly changing attitude of the Jews toward 
Christ and the New Testament. Old prejudices are breaking 
down, and the inquiring mind of the modern Jew is including 
Christianity among his subjects of investigation. Of course, 
this change is immediately due to the present progressive 
abandonment of their orthodox faith and forms by the Jews, 
rather than to the attractiveness of Christianity. 

Referring to an article by Don Seitz in The Churchman, 
called The Jew Relaxes, the director of the Holy Comfort 
Mission to the Jews, Mr. Harry G. Greenberg, addressed a 
letter to that paper in the course of which he says: 


“Should the Church of Christ stand uselessly by and see 
the inner struggle of the Jew who gave to the world the Bible, 
the prophets, the Christ, and now relaxes religiously? 

“Should not the Church turn to the Jew and give him a 
helping hand? Throw out the ‘life line’ to him and show him 
the great Love of God. Show him that to be a child of God 
is not to be ‘under the law’; that the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth are not bound up by law but are free by God’s Grace; 
that the worship of God is not set or marked by a certain day 
or in a certain place; that it is not just on the Sabbath day, 
the Passover day or the Atonement day that he must come and 
stand before his God, but that he can come to Him at all times 
and in all places will he find Him. 

“Every Jew who accepts the teachings of Jesus can live 
with all other nations in the world and observe his religious 
rites. For the follower of Christ the law of Moses is not a 
hard and material command, but to him it means the Spirit of 
Grace and Truth in life. 

“The believer in Christ honors both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, for the New Testament teaching is the fulfillment of the 
Old. Not by mere words but by actual works did our Lord 
fulfill the law and the Prophets.” 
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CHAOTIC CONDITIONS IN CHINA HAVE ELICITED A VAST AMOUNT 
of speculation upon the future of Christianity there. Some 
observers are very hopeful, others quite the reverse. We hear 
of a plan to form a great church of Chinese Christians inde- 
pendent of missionary leadership and supervision. Then there 
is an apprehensive prediction that Christianity cannot survive 
the awakening of China, but will disappear nearly or quite 
altogether. 

Dr. Edward H. Hume belongs to those who look for the 
rise of a native church, and says that “the endurance of the 
Christian movement in China will depend upon its capacity to 
become naturalized.” In the course of a paper in The Forum, 
upon Christianity versus Missions, after speaking of the crisis 
he thus analyzes the situation: 


“But a recognition of the crisis does not imply a fear that 
Christianity will disappear. On the contrary, the great mass 
of the Chinese people are friendly to Christianity,—friendly, 
not only because many of its children are taught in Christian 
schools or treated in mission hospitals, but because the foreign 
representatives of Christianity, with all their weaknesses, have 
been friendly, neighborly folk. China knows and appreciates 
what the Christian movement has done to bring about a new 
social order. It is commonly recognized that the great social 
reforms of to-day,—the campaigns against footbinding and 
concubinage, against child slavery and intemperance,—are 
largely the product of Christian impulse, initiated by the mis- 
sionaries. More than that, the Christian movement rests upon 
large numbers of transformed individuals, who are a spiritual 
force in the land. 

“No, Christianity remains a vital force in China to-day. 
The very opposition to its foreign elements may be the needed 
factor in aiding its naturalization. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Christian movement will emerge from the present 
crisis without radical modification. If the movement is to sur- 
vive in China, it must be adapted to its environment. In its 
effort to bring about the regeneration of the Chinese individual, 
Christianity must bear in mind his intimate connection with 
the social group,—a social group far more powerful and con- 
servative than any we know in the West,—and must see to it 
that the individual’s relation to the group is made vital and 
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helpful. Christianity must also be alert to recognize the 
ethical and spiritual values present in the local environment, 
particularly in the indigenous religions. And above all, it 
must never become stagnant; it must be a working force that 
goes forward to transform and purify. 

“For this new adjustment not compromise, but coopera- 
tion, is demanded. Probably the most potent cause of the 
uprooting of Nestorian Christianity in China during the ninth 
century was its tendency to compromise with the religions it 
found in the land. What is needed now is the realization that 
the quest for religious reality is a common quest, one which 
can be fully attained only when men of different races and of 
diverse temperaments make common cause and seek together.” 

“If Western Christianity is now to attempt to understand 
the Oriental mind, it must be prepared to ask itself how much 
of its imported religious forms it will require the Chinese to 
accept. There is little doubt that one of the major reasons 
for the disappearance of the work of the Franciscans from 
China in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was the 
extremely foreign character of the enterprise launched in 1294 
by John of Monte Corvino. As a matter of fact, nothing is 
more refreshing to-day than to find an increasing readiness in 
Christian bodies to encourage the development of a thoroughly 
native form of organization in China.” 


CHRISTIANITY WILL NOT FAIL IN JAPAN ANY MORE THAN IT WILL 
in China or any other land. The means and methods of propa- 
gating it may change with the times, but as long as it continues 
to be preached in its simplicity and power it will find and hold 
disciples. The people of Japan are sharing with others of the 
world times of spiritual discontent and hunger that in the end 
favor the acceptance of the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
Christian Century has published an interview with Rev. Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, a Japanese preacher and writer, in which he drew 
this word picture of the attitude of Japan toward the Gospel: 

“Not a great number of people are entering the churches, 
but never before has the spirit of Jesus been so widespread and 
powerful as it is now. The successive misfortunes which have 
befallen Japan have made her introspective and humble. We 
are dissatisfied with the philosophy of materialism and are 
turning to more spiritual bases of living. The writings of 
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Emerson, Thoreau, Tolstoi, Whitman, and Dumas are being 
widely read. An edition of half a million copies of Les Misér- 
ables has just been sold out. I recently preached for three 
nights in Osaka to audiences which averaged three thousand. 
There were more than eight hundred converts, few of whom, 
I must admit, due to the repulsive coldness of the Christian 
Church, have been taken effectively into any religious organi- 
zation. Most of the imperial household is now Christian. 
There are 180 Christians in the socal service department of the 
Tokyo imperial government. The newspapers have become as 
friendly to Christianity as to Buddhism. I am optimistic over 
the future of true Christianity in Japan.” 


A NOTABLE MYSTERY OF THE CHINESE CONFUSION IS THE TRUE 
character of General Feng Yu Hsiang, called China’s Christian 
General. Various conflicting statements about him have 
appeared in this country, but Henry Smith Leiper, who has 
himself lived in China and is now editor of a department in 
The Congregationalist covering missionary news, commends 
the estimate of General Feng lately written by Grover Clark, 
editor of the Peking Leader. Mr. Clark, the son of a mis- 
sionary family in Japan and reared in the Orient, is quoted 
in the department of The Congregationalist just mentioned as 
saying that the key to Feng is “to look on him as the typical 
peasant,” and then further: 


“Feng springs from generations of peasant stock, and 
his early years were spent in a purely peasant environment. 
To a striking degree he epitomizes in his character and outlook 
on life the qualities typical of peasants. He has all their vir- 
tues and their many sharp limitations. 

“Within the sphere of normal peasant activity he would 
have been a pillar of society. Circumstances and forces of 
which he has been the plaything fully as much as the directing 
agent have, however, forced him to undertake duties and 
responsibilities for which he is fitted neither by inheritance 
nor training nor by that spark of genius which sometimes 
enables a peasant boy to develop into a great statesman. 

“With this key, it is possible to understand both the man 
and his actions. Within the narrow circle of his personal con- 
tacts and interests he is shrewd, honest, kindly, simple in life, 
and faithful to a fairly high ethical code. But the range of 
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his understanding and judgment is strictly limited by the 

boundaries of that narrow circle. The moment he gets out- 
side purely personal matters—the moment circumstances force 
him to deal with questions of larger policy or to make judg- 
ments which should be made on an impersonal basis—he becomes 
like an extremely short-sighted man in a heavy fog. He is 
forced to move—but he has no means of judging whether he 
is moving along the safe path or toward a precipice. 

“Moreover, just because his vision of things close at hand 
is keen, because he knows his judgment in such close-up mat- 
ters is good, because he has a large measure of the peasant’s 
stubbornness, he is unwilling to admit his own incapacity in 
larger matters. Hence he blunders along—until the inevitable 
crash comes. Then he is amazed that all his plans should have 
gone so wrong, and is utterly unable to comprehend why. 

“The crash having come, however, he swings to the oppo- 
site extreme and leaves all decisions to the person who happens 
to be at hand and wins his confidence at the moment.” 


Was THE LavusanNE CONFERENCE WHOLLY A FAILURE? AN 
enterprise may fail in its formal purpose and still have results 
that have no small value and that encourage further efforts. 
The great gathering of last summer did not bring about the 
union of the many branches of the church, but the very fact 
that it could be held was a recognition of their common, 
ground, of “the church’s one foundation.” This is the view 
of Bishop William T. Manning, of New York, expressed in a 
sermon, and The Herald Tribune quotes these encouraging 
points: 

“The first outstanding thing is that it proved possible for 
such a conference to be held. More than 400 delegates were 
there from all over the world, representing more than eighty 
different churches. Both Catholics and Protestants partici- 
pated. The mere assembling of such a gathering, in such a 
cause, was a great and notable event in Christian history. 

“The second great and notable thing is the spirit in which 
the conference did its work. This conference dared to face 
and discuss the differences among Christians, touching matters 
of deepest and most sacred conviction. That was a new thing. 
Many people believed it unwise and dangerous to attempt it. 
It proved otherwise. 
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“Some are asking what is gained if the churches do all 
agree to accept the Apostles’ Creed and the sacraments, and 
how will this help men and women to meet the practical ques- 
tions and difficulties of life. The answer to this question is 
simple. The Creed and sacraments are the means by which 
men and women keep their touch with Christ and their clear 
and living faith in Him, and Jesus Christ is the One who alone 
offers us the guidance that we need in the practical difficulties 
and questions of life. The Creed and the sacraments keep alive 
our faith in Christ as our divine Lord and Guide for this life 
and the future. 

“The greatest thing of all about the conference was its 
note of full, unhesitating faith in Christ as Saviour, Lord and 
God. This was exprest by every speaker and in every utter- 
ance of the conference. The Lausanne Conference was a step, 
we trust a real step, on the road to this great end of unity.” 


WHEN IT WAS ANNOUNCED THAT THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
were losing a half million members a year there was a flutter 
of concern. However, in anything so complex and uncertain 
as religious statistics, misunderstanding may occasionally be 
expected. The statement referred to the numbers that were 
actually dropping out, without considering the incoming mem- 
bers. When the two are compared it is found that our 
churches as a whole are gaining. On this point Dr. Macfar- 
land, Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, has 
remarked with some vigor: 

“This estimate has been completely misunderstood, because 
it had to do only with one side of the picture. It made no 
reference to the additions of new members year by year. The 
fact is that the net result for all Protestant denominations 
has been a gain in membership considerably in excess of the 
growth in population. No thoughtful person should overlook 
the disquieting drift from active to inactive membership, to 
which Doctor Carroll called attention, but anyone who thinks 


this means that the churches are decreasing in membership 
simply does not know what he is talking about.” 
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BOOKS 
GetTine ACQUAINTED WITH THE New Testament ! 


THE ever increasing interest in the Bible is reflected in the con- 
stant demand for introductions and aids to the study of the 
Scriptures. One of the most ambitious of the recent attempts 
to meet this want is this volume of nearly five hundred pages by 
Professor Eakin, who brings to his task the experience of a 
number of years of teaching in the New Testament Department 
of the Western Theological Seminary. 

The author states that the excuse for the writing of this 
book, which was prepared especially for students and general 
readers, “is in the fact that there has been hitherto a regret- 
table gap between the standard technical introductions on the 
one hand and the large array of popular works on the other 
hand” (p. vii). Most introductions, he suggests, are not 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet the needs of the general stu- 
dent. And some, he feels, “are either too scholarly to be popu- 
lar or too popular to be scholarly” (p. vii). Therefore he 
gives as his aim in this volume the purpose “to do justice at 
one and the same time to both the scientific and the practical 
demands” (p. viii). 

In filling this rather large order the author has presented 
a vast amount of helpful and valuable information, reflecting 
broad learning and thorough scholarship and written so clearly 
and simply that it is one of the most readable books of its 
kind. 

One of the commendable features peculiar to this book is 
that Professor Eakin introduces the New Testament student 
to his task by a discussion of methods of study, recognizing the 
fact that the modus operandi determines to quite an extent the 
results. In Part One, The Study of the New Testament, the 


1 Getting Acquainted with the New Testament. By Frank Eakin, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1927. Pp. xii+489. Index. Bib- 
liography. 
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author reviews the methods of study which have prevailed in 
the past, indicating their essential weaknesses, and sets forth 
the modern method, which is the “scientific.” 

“The true ideal is to let the Bible writers say what they 


wished to say, taking from the several books such system, or 
lack of system, as free and unhampered study may reveal” 


(p. 7). 


The novice in this field would find very enlightening the 
definitions given to the lower and higher criticism, and the 
evaluation of each for technical study. Textual criticism, the 
author points out, has proved “that such changes as the New 
Testament writings underwent in their early history were not 
vital; that we have, in all essentials, what the several writers 
actually wrote” (p. 19). However: 

“Tt is internal evidence, usually, which yields best results. 

Whether one’s interest in the subject is purely his- 
torical, as may be the case with the university professor, or 
purely practical, as is likely to be the case with the Sunday 
school teacher, there is every reason why the books of the New 
Testament should be made to live—their origina] settings, as 
far as possible, being reproduced and kept in view. And it is 
only through a critical study of the internal evidence that this 
can be brought about.” (P. 22 f.) 


Professor Eakin summarizes the modern method of non- 
technical Bible study under two fundamentals: ‘(1) Famili- 
arity with the writings themselves; (2) Knowledge of their 
background and purpose.” He rightly says, ““What is impor- 
tant is that the student should avoid the error of supposing 
that he can acquire the modern view of the Bible satisfactorily 
without a knowledge of the Bible itself.” One wonders, how- 
ever, if he doesn’t understate the matter, when, in pointing out 
that “Bible teachers in the seminaries and elsewhere have to 
presuppose a great deal in the way of familiarity, on the part 
of pupils, with the bare matter of the books which they teach,” 
he says, “It is a simple matter for the student to familiarize 
himself with the general contents of the books being taught.” 
(P. 30 f.) It is our observation that much of the faulty use of 
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the Bible which Professor Eakin decries is due to the very thing 
which he states is necessary. It is here that the error arises of 
studying about the Bible rather than studying the Bible. 

The second part is devoted to the history of the New 
Testament documents, their origin, nature, authorship; the 
formation of the canon; the various translations, ancient and 
modern, through which the New Testament has been trans- 
mitted. In the discussion of the origin and nature of the sev- 
eral books of the New Testament much emphasis is put on the 
historical situation or need underlying each of the documents 
and the changing viewpoint of the early church reflected in 
them. 

“Each of these men [the authors of the New Testament 
writings | was in touch with the situation and needs of one or 
more of the scattered communities of Christians, and each 
wrote with the purpose of giving to these Christians what he 


believed to be needed information, inspiration, exhortation, or 
advice”’ (p. 41). 


The following grouping of the writings, which is intended 
to be roughly chronological, sets forth the plan of three chap- 
ters of this section and also the general viewpoint of the author 
on certain critical questions: 


“Group 1. Letters of Paul to new Christian congrega- 
tions outside of Palestine. Range of dates about 50-65 a. pv.” 

“Group 2. Accounts of how Christianity began, with one 
account of how it was extended as far afield as Rome. About 
70-100 a. vp. (Mark, Matthew, Luke, Acts.) 

“Group 3. Messages to Christian groups suffering perse- 
cution at the hands of the Roman government. About 80-95 
A.D. (1 Peter, Hebrews, Revelation. ) 

“Group 4. Epistles and notes on congregational doctrine 
and discipline; including some fragments of Paul’s correspond- 
ence, but belonging to a generation later than his. About 
90-115 a. pv. (2 Timothy, Titus, 1 Timothy, 2 John, 3 John.) 

“Group 5. ‘Tracts for the times’ (in letter form), rebuk- 
ing current errors in doctrine and conduct and setting forth 
the better way. About 100-150 (James, Jude, 2 Peter). 

“Group 6. A reinterpretation of the life of Jesus, in the 
light of Paul’s teachings and of a broader outlook (less dis- 
tinctively Jewish, more philosophical and mystical) than that 
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of the earlier accounts. About 100-125 (John, 1 John).” 


(P. 42.) 


The third part of the book furnishes an excellent compen- 
dium of the Jewish and Hellenistic background of the New 
Testament, especially with respect to the historical and politi- 
cal situation and the cultural and religious antecedents of New 
Testament thought. It is perhaps one of the most original 
contributions of this book to the field of general introductions 
to the New Testament. Here the historical equipment of the 
author serves him exceedingly well, and his readers are thor- 
oughly oriented in the atmosphere of the New Testament 
period. In concluding his discussion of the Hellenistic 
influences he states: 

“It used to be customary for students of these religions 
and of other elements in the culture of the time to ask merely 
what they had contributed toward preparing the way for 
Christianity. But more recently the question has gone farther. 
We now ask to what extent, if at all, ideas and practices from 
this environment found their way into Christianity.” (P. 


216 f.) 


Professor Eakin does not answer this question in detail or 
finally, but suggests that “the Hellenistic influence is seen par- 
ticularly in the writings of Paul and in those which bear the 
name of ‘John.’? Details are much in dispute (e. g. the depen- 
dence, or otherwise, of these writers on the Mystery cults for 
their teachings regarding sacraments, salvation through 
Chirst’s death, union with Christ, for certain of their religious 
terms, etc.), but it can scarcely be doubted that these writings 
really show the influence of Hellenistic religious thought.” 
(P. 277.) 

About two hundred pages comprise the final section of the 
book dealing with the New Testament material itself, con- 
sidered from the points of view of literature, of history, and of 
religion. 

It is unfortunate that a book which contains so much 
helpful information should have one defect of such a nature 
as to nullify considerably its other excellencies. That fault 
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is the rather dogmatic finality with which the author deals 
with questions of criticism. It is not simply that the viewpoint 

here i is that of modern liberal scholarship—a book will natur- 

ally be written from some viewpoint or other, although that is 
a weakness in introductions—but that too often the reader is 
rather positively given the conclusions of liberal criticism on 
questions concerning which there is still considerable difference 
of opinion among competent scholars, without a satisfactory 
statement of the underlying bases for such conclusions nor of 
the arguments against them. It is a pedagogical error of 
introductions that they must deal beforehand with critical 
problems which should arise out of the student’s own work and 
should be considered objectively. That fault is magnified when 
the reader is dogmatically given definite conclusions rather 
than a simple statement of the problems with the arguments 
pro and con. No sound introduction to Hamlet would presume 
to state and argue for one single theory in explanation of the 
conduct of the melancholy prince. Yet that is the principle on 
which the author of this book proceeds repeatedly. For 
instance, is it for an introduction to state, referring to the 
Pauline pastorals? 

“There is very little personal allusion in it [1 Timothy], 
and it probably has the smallest nucleus of original Pauline 
matter of any of the three. 

“2 Timothy reveals the petogaad touch at several points 
and so may be thought to stand nearer to Paul. . . . But 
when we come to what the writer must have regarded as the 
heart of his message (3:1-4:5), the hand of the impersonator 
of Paul rather than of Paul himself is apparent. 


The author feels that he knows mat Paul would have said, 
so he speaks in the apostle’s name.” (P. 82 f. Italics mine.) 


Again one reads: 


“As to the authorship of 2 Peter the one point which may 
be regarded as certain is that the Apostle Peter did not write 
it. . . . 2 Peter is, in fact, a typical example of literary 
impersonation. The writer assumes the standpoint of Peter 
and expresses what he probably believes would have been Peter’s 
sentiments, but Peter has been dead perhaps half a century 


~ 
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when he writes, and it is the perils and problems of a later day 
with which he deals. His tract is probably the latest compo- 
sition in the New Testament. It is also very nearly the weak- 
est from the standpoint of the intellectual and spiritual power 
that have gone into it.” (P. 88 f.) 


Such opinions the student should be allowed to form for 
himself as the outcome of personal observation and investiga- 
tion. 

The Johannine problem is familiar to all advanced stu- 
dents. But is it of help to the general reader or young student 
to approach the Fourth Gospel with this preconceived view- 
point? 

“Tt is significant that the writer presents the discourses 
of Jesus and his own reflection about him in the same style, 
and that in at least one passage the two shade into each other | 
so that the reader is in doubt as to which is which (see 3:10-21; | 
cf. 3:27-36). It is hard to avoid the impression that the | 
author, by a literary device common both in ancient and mod- 
ern times, is making Jesus the mouthpiece of his own thoughts 
about him. 

“The tradition that the Apostle John wrote this Gospel 
can scarcely be correct. It is too late—has back of it too 
long a development of Christian thought and experience, dif- 
fers too radically in its outline from the seemingly trustworthy 
outline of Mark, makes Jesus too much a propounder of Chris- 
tian theology and too little a herald of the Kingdom of God, 
is too little concerned with the facts of his earthly life—to 
have had such origin.” (P. 94.) 


The question of the authorship of the Revelation is dis- 
missed in the same final fashion (p. 79). 

In the same manner the author deals with the critical prob- 
lems arising from the life and work of our Lord. Regarding 
the infancy narratives he writes, “the weight of competent 
opinion favors regarding them as legendary, though contain- 
ing nuclei of fact” (p. 339). 

The nativity songs in Luke are Jewish Christian products, 
“found by Luke in an Aramaic source, which he translated and 
adapted to his use. The view that the Magnificat was extem- 
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porized by Mary—and so with the others—is now seen to be 
untenable.” (P. 323.) 

Many other examples of what seems to this reviewer an 
objectionable feature of this book might be cited. One won- 
ders whether some young students might not find it difficult to 
hurdle the many negations of this introduction; whether the 
emphasis on the frail and erring human origin of the New 
Testament documents doesn’t rob them of a sense of authority 
and trustworthiness. Certainly Professor Eakin doesn’t 
desire this, but it would seem to be the natural result of his 
method for those who do not come to his book with a basic 
knowledge and appreciation of the New Testament. The dis- 
cerning student, however, will find in it much of interest and 
value. 

Pau C. Warren. 


Tue Lire or Prayer in a Wortp oF ScIENCE ” 


No Boox on prayer for many years has received as cordial a 
welcome at home and abroad as this one by Dr. Brown. The 
reason is clear. While the author brings to his study of this 
subject all the gifts of his ripe knowledge and scholarship, 
many others have done this with equal ability. Here the unique 
touch grows out of the fact that this writer does not treat his 
subject as a scholar, teacher or dogmatist, but as a fellow 
Christian who knows from first-hand experience the many prob- 
lems involved, and who has fought his way through them to 
victory instead of emerging as one who has been defeated. 
All of Dr. Brown’s professional career has been lived in 
open first-hand contact with the intellectual problems of this 
age. Union Theological Seminary has been his only field of 
professional labor, and it has never shielded pupil or professor 
from the full force of modern intellectual attacks upon doctrine 
or devotion. It is situated directly across the street from 
Columbia University, and an interchange of teachers and stu- 


2'The Life of Prayer in a World of Science. By William Adams Brown, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. New York: ‘Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1927. Pp. x+194. 
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dents has been for years carried on between these two institu- 
tions of learning. And what is more, the author has felt the 
full force of the theoretical side of the economic and financial 
world problems, his father having been one of the members of 
the firm of Brown Brothers, of Wall Street. There does not 
seem to have been a side of the problem of this world’s life from 
which he has been shielded ; yet he has come through all of these 
tests not only a praying man, but one who believes that prayer 
is possible and necessary for the highest Christian life. 

Dr. Brown was the reviewer’s professor when he was in the 
seminary, and so the personal element in the book is most 
appealing. Successful men are the ones who have won their 
right to speak. Too often in the field of religion and morals 
we give the defeated and the failures the center of the stage, 
and allow them to monopolize the attention of both the reli- 
gious and the nonreligious. But this time one of the success- 
ful is to be heard. 

The gist of the book can be given in a few words, for the 
author has organized his material so that it can be easily pre- 
sented. The function of prayer is fourfold, and any one of 
these functions alone justifies its central place in the religious 
life of the past. These functions are: 

1. It can open our eyes to the beauty and wonder of the 
world in which we live. 

2. It can introduce us into a fellowship more intimate and 
satisfying than any human friendship. 

3. It can furnish us with supplies of energy which will 
reinforce our limited powers and make us adequate to meet 
whatever strain the day may bring. 

4. It can keep us true to our best selves, by holding ever 
before our eyes the man or woman we were meant to be. (P. 
13 f.) 

These functions correspond to four aspects of the life of 
prayer which are expressed as follows: Prayer is apprecia- 
tion; prayer is fellowship; prayer is creativity; prayer is dis- 
cipline. 

In any other field of human activity a personal practice 
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so natural and universally available as the habit of prayer, 
charged with such valuable functions, would be used for what 
it is worth, rather than discarded for theoretical considerations. 
But in the realm of religion we are very sensitive, and so allow 
any obstacle to obstruct our praying. These obstacles Dr. 
Brown enumerates as, “laziness, selfishness, inattention, care- 
lessness.” 

These obstacles he sums up in this sentence: 

‘‘Whatever makes it hard to believe in God, as a present 


beneficent reality, actually functioning in human life, as self- 
indulgence always makes it hard, is an obstacle to prayer” 


fp. 16). 


But the obstacles which concern him most in this study are 
those that science has created. These can be divided into two 
classes. Applied science has made us so comfortable and pros- 
perous that we do not find ourselves as helpless in this modern 
world as in the past, and so applied science has made prayer 
seem unnecessary. And theoretical science, with its interpre- 
tation of the universe as governed by law, has made prayer 
impossible. With this issue thus set in clear outline by our 
modern world, the author proceeds to find a place for prayer 
in this scientific world, and to make that place very important. 
From this point the study of the subject moves from the gen- 
era] and impersonal to the personal field. So we read, “And 
yet, in spite of the difficulties, inward and outward, mankind 
keeps on praying,” a fact which leads Dr. Brown to ask: 

“What shall we think of this impulse to pray? Two pos- 
sibilities are open to us. Either we may regard it as an 
unmeaning survival of which the sensible man will rid himself 
with the least possible delay; or we may see in it the witness 
to an unsuspected presence whose method of revealing himself 
we have not yet adequately fathomed.” (P. 20.) 


The author adopts the second of these alternatives, and 
sees in prayer “the witness to an unsuspected presence whose 
method of revealing himself we have not yet adequately 
fathomed.” In adopting this alternative he has opened up a 
very large problem in the field of psychology; but not being a 
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psychologist, he leaves it untouched and proceeds immediately 
to discuss the principles which have guided him in the success- 
ful solution of his personal problem. In order that the reader 
may feel for himself the full force of the personal nature of this 
treatment of the problem, we give the introductory paragraph. 
Under the head of Guiding Principles we read: 

“Three discoveries helped to confirm me in the conviction 
that in prayer we have to do with the self-revealing God—dis- 
coveries made by multitudes of simple souls before me, but 
which came to me, as all personal discoveries come, with the 


freshness of a surprise” (p. 20). 


These discoveries the reviewer will put down in the fewest 
possible words: 

1. The discovery, that to recover the lost sense of reality 
in prayer one must have done once for all with the idea that 
prayer is a duty, and realize it for what it is, an unspeakable 
privilege (p. 20). 

2. The discovery, that we can make effective use of the 
helps which come to us through others’ experience of God, only 
as each one of us has the courage to approach God by himself 
(p. 22). 

3. The discovery that God is inexhaustible (p. 24). 

This last discovery is difficult to express, and so a little 
explanation is needed. The author explains it in these words: 

“T learned that in order truly to find God in the world of 
to-day, this present world of daily experience, we must realize 
that he is never completely contained in any particular experi- 
ence. . . . There is no place where God has revealed him- 
self where you can stop and say: All of God is here. And yet 
the real God is truly revealed in all these experiences, and we 
may rest in confidence in his revelation.” (P. 24 f.) 


These three discoveries seem to embody these vital prin- 
ciples in the psychology of prayer: Spontaneity, indepen- 
dence, expectancy. 

One instantly sees that in such a conception of prayer 
human personality has a chance to function freely and pro- 
gressively. The pages that follow are a careful logical develop- 
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ment of these fundamental ideas. Chapter um is entitled: The 
Contribution of Psychology: Prayer as Appreciation; chap- 
ter m, The Contribution of History: Prayer as Fellowship; 
chapter 1v, The Contribution of Philosophy: Prayer as Cre- 
ativity; chapter v, The Contribution of Education: Prayer 
as Discipline. 

There is nothing in these chapters which need delay the 
reviewer; they are rich in knowledge and experience, and will 
reward careful reading. The chapter on Education shows that 
the author did not intend to have his readers take too seriously 
his suggestion, that the only way in which one can escape from 
the deadening effect of the feeling of prayer as duty is to stop 
praying until the need for praying arises, and then recognize 
it as a privilege. The safest way is to follow the practice of 
all artistic training—accept it first as discipline, and keep on 
in the school of prayer until the necessary knowledge and skill 
have been acquired to transform monotony into music, routine 
into an effective medium of full self-expression. So he presents 
prayer as a “‘training school of character.” In his own little 
book on The Science of Prayer the reviewer treats this phase 
of the psychology of the problem at some length. This chap- 
ter on Education, in Dr. Brown’s book, also contains discus- 
sions of these subjects: What Protestants Can Learn from 
Catholics, What the Church Can Do to Cultivate the Life of 
Prayer, What Each of Us Must Do for Himself. 

A more exact title for this book would be, The Life of an 
Intelligent Pray-er in a World of Science. For it is the per- 
sonal touch that gives this book its fascinating grip upon the 


reader. Apert CLarKE Wyckorr. 


Morr THan ATONEMENT 2 


A man who can give a reason for the faith that is in him is a 
source of satisfaction. If he is a theologian whose logical fac- 
ulty has not been atrophied by overdoses of hypercriticism he 

?More Than Atonement. By John B. Champion, M.A., Professor of 


Christian Doctrine, Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: The Evangelical Press. 1927. Pp. 459. Index. 
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is delightful. Such a man is Rev. John B. Champion whose 
argument that atonement is not the whole story is an admir- 
able and much needed contribution to present day thought. 

Theological works are supposed to be dull. This one is 
not dull. With a keen insight into modern realities and an 
aptitude for turning a neat phrase, its author commands atten- 
tion, interspersing such remarks as: 

“The theologian presents an amusing spectacle when saw- 
ing off the limb he is sitting on, by telling the world how unnec- 
essary he is” (p. 12). 

“Their real objection is not to theology as theology, but 
to the theology which is founded on the Bible” (p. 13). 

“There was no fiat creation in the sense that all God did, 
was to speak the magic word, and magically the worlds sprang 
into existence” (p. 14). 


_ The “heart of the Old Testament lies in the meaning of the 
name ‘Jehovah.’ ” Yes, but why does the author agree so 
whole-heartedly with Davidson as to that meaning? To make 
it “I will be” rather than “I am” destroys the majesty and 
fulness of the term and renders pointless the remark of Christ, 
“Before Abraham was [born], I am,” in which the Greek verb 
retains its accent. The Jews understood Him aright and took 
up stones to stone Him. He used a present. 

The name means an all-pervading am-ness which includes a 
going-to-be-ness in progressive revelation; but the futurity is 
on the human side. God does not change. Even in English 
we say, “He goes tomorrow,” “He arrives next week,” and the 
Hebrew “imperfect” merely goes a step further. The author 
himself admirably expresses the idea: “There could be no 
word in another tongue that would mean all that a Hebrew 
metaphor does in all the shades of its use.” Exactly. But it 
is easier to read “I will be” into “I am” than to read “I am” 
into “I will be.” That should be remembered. 


“The heart of the New Testament lies in the meaning of 

the name ‘Jesus.’ . . . The less a man counts himself a 

sinner saved by grace, the poorer theologian he becomes. 
. God is nothing if not supernatural.” (P. 16.) 

“Only a scienceless science could offer its healing by deny- 
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ing the need of healing and the fact that there is anything to 
heal” (p. 20). 


“Salvation by culture instead of by Christ is a delusion” 


(p. 21). 
“A theology dead to the power and passion of Christ to 


save, is itself too dead to save, and not worth it” (p. 26 f.). 

“Many part-way followers are unaware that Modernism 
is not Christianity in a new form but the historic antithesis to 
it in any form” (p. 42). 

“To the end of time ‘the deceived heart’ will be lead astray, 
and will take the deceived head along with it” (p. 43). 

“Unless a theologian is born of and led by the Holy Spirit, 
he can readily imagine that any spirit which moves him, is of 
God, and that his own thought is as much inspired of God as 
the Bible itself” (p. 44). 

The real discussion begins with a masterly treatment of the 
word ‘“‘atonement,” an Old Testament term, as he states. The 
position taken is not only sound; it is refreshing—a God in- 
capable of righteous indignation would be morally and person- 
ally defective” (p.52). “Tosay, . . . that ‘the God who 
propitiates Himself, needs no propitiation,’ is like saying the 
man who feeds himself needs no food” (p. 53). 

The metaphorical character of the term is shown, and the 
fact is then brought out that the word is inadequate to por- 
tray what Christ did for sinful men. In the Old Testament 
atonement was made for sins of ignorance or inadvertence; no 
atonement was provided for rebellion against God. In the 
New, Christ makes an atonement for all sins, for all men, and 
for all time. 

The meaning of fulfilment, human and divine, is discussed 
with special reference to redemption; for “sin is the absolute 
opposition to all fulfilment of God and in Him” (p. 83). Those 
who see as Moses did take off their shoes; the rest make “‘theo- 
logical sand-piles.” ‘Triune divine fulfilment” follows, with 
illuminating remarks. “We never so fool ourselves as when we 
try to fulfil ourselves in some other created thing, such as 
riches. . . . the essence of sin is seeking fulfilment in other 
than God” (p. 91). Sin’s fulfilment is to be rid of God; “it 
stops at nothing possible in enmity to God” (p. 96). 


~ 
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The Son’s self-sacrifice is the immediate source of redemp- 
tion, and sacrifice is the substance of God’s relation to us and 
of ours to Him. It was the death on Calvary that fulfilled God’s 
sacrificial nature, and the righteousness of divine sacrifice is the 
highest of all. God’s indignation against sin has its satisfac- 
tion in solving the problem of sin and saving the sinner; but 
unregenerate selfish human nature does not care to be redeemed. 
to the sacrificial. 

The spirit of love is the real source of sacrifice, and it leads 
under God’s direction to self-fulfilment. Where such expres- 
sions are used—they naturally connote selfishness—care is 
needed to get the author’s thought, since his ideas may be taken 
as pure utilitarianism otherwise. His real point is, that no 
self-expression based on selfishness is true or worth while, and 
only sacrificial self-expression is genuine. ‘‘Love is the great- 
est way in which personality can assert . . . itself” (p. 
129). It is of God. 

The birth and death of Jesus were no mere after thoughts 
of Deity. They were an eternal part of God’s plan. Fulfil- 
ment on the Saviour’s part led to a self-realization of His 
“Self-not-for-self.” “The struggle of Incarnate existence to 
fulfil Himself both as Son of man and as Son of God was the 
highest conceivable fulfilment with the highest mission possible” 
(p. 157): 

The cross, the heart-break, the withdrawal of the divine 
presence, and kindred matters are taken up in detail, and the 
discussion proceeds to consider “The Extent of the Fulfilment,” 
“The Enablement of Fulfilment,” ‘Sacrificial Enablement,” 
“The Fulfilment of Enablement,” etc. 

The book is in four parts, and part three deals with the 
need of redemption. The fact, reality, and nature of sin 
receive a masterly handling, as do the various theories concern- 
ing it, its Godward effect, modern ideas of it, experience con- 
cerning it, its treatment of Christ, self-realization in it, and 
penalty in connection with it, and the sinfulness of sin is made 
apparent. 

Part four deals with such things as “Christian Person- 
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ality,” “Christian Consciousness,” “The Sonship of Love,” 
“The Riches of Sacrifice,” “Education,” “Freedom,” “Author- 
ity,”’ and “The Success of the Cross.” 

Many significant things are said in this part of the book: 

“The socialist is as much and sometimes more a worshiper 
of Mammon than the plutocrat he despises” (p. 386). 

**No social ill exists, but the lack of God’s rule is the cause 
of it” (p. 388). 

“Education displaces evangelism. Liberty is turned into 
license.’ (P. 395.) 

“Much of what passes today as ‘religious education’ is a 
misnomer. . . . the pure paganism in many of our schools 
and colleges is not education at all.” (P. 397.) 

“Today education is . . . becoming slavery to super- 
ficiality, teaching the everywhereness of the nowhere” (p. 403). 

“Liberty when demanded by evil, . . . is but slavery 
in disguise” (p. 405). 

“Homocracy has brought hell on earth instead of heaven” 
(p. 418). 

“Churches might be saved from many an agony and much 
ill health by insistence on regenerate membership” (p. 433). 

In short, when Christ rules fully and truly the turmoil of 
the world will end. 

Nothing is said of God’s eternal justice, and one cannot 
but feel the lack. As the work deals, however, with the more 
than justice of our redemption, the omission can be understood 
and excused. 

The nomenclature of the book is modern—‘satisfaction,”’ 
“self-expression,” ‘“‘self-realization,” etc., terms familiar to 
Modernists. Its contribution to a proper use of such words is 
an insistence that self-sacrifice shall be, must be, in fact, the 
heart of self-expression, because it is a spiritual necessity. No 
room for selfishness is left, the position is philosophically 
sound, and yet the question persists, Will such teachings hold, 
as “duty,” “loyalty,” and “right,” those anchors of the soul, 
have held down through the ages? They held the reviewer 
twice, when it seemed quixotic and meant the loss of preferment 
and self-realization, and both times the cup was drained to the 
bitter dregs. He could not see then, however, that each experi- 
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ence was a step toward attainments far beyond his hopes. Can 
we afford to drop the old words and allow the Japanese, with 
their bushido, to put us to shame by superior performance? 
Are we making progress in this way, or is it merely dodging 
responsibility ? 

Hersert W. Macoun. 


Ienatius Loyowa 4 


From the standpoint of a reviewer the most suggestive por- 
tion of this book is the opening chapter, entitled The Task. It 
really is not a chapter at all in the sense of being an integral 
part of the story of the life of Loyola, but rather an extended 
preface. Here the author takes the reader into his confidence, 
frankly states what he conceives to be the difficulties of his 
undertaking, and directly or indirectly anticipates his method 
of meeting them. His first sentence is: 

“This chapter discusses three topics: first, the greatness 
of Ignatius Loyola; second, the difficulty of seeing him in the 
light of his own ideals; third, the materials for making a true 
picture of him” (p. 1). 


This third point, “the materials for making a true picture 
of him,” is simply a description of the available literature 
which can properly claim for itself a source or near-source 
character. These materials are shown to be, “though not 
extensive, sufficient and trustworthy.” A more elaborate 
bibliography is given at the close of the volume, but these his- 
torically essential documents are reviewed and their relative 
importance discussed in this introductory estimate of The Task 
to which the writer has addressed himself. This is not only 
interesting, but also furnishes an assurance—which, indeed, in 
Professor van Dyke’s case was wholly unnecessary—in regard 
to the scholarly quality which distinguishes this book. 

By “the greatness of Ignatius Loyola,” the first topic which 
is set forth to be discussed in this chapter, the author seems to 

“Ignatius Loyola: The Founder of the Jesuits. By Paul van Dyke, 


Pyne Professor of History in Princeton University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1927. Pp. viii+381. Index. 
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center attention upon a single element in the make-up of Igna- 
tius, namely, his conservatism; and he defines its relation to the 
task of writing his life as follows: 

“In the eyes of those who believe that the changes of the 
sixteenth century opened to men’s feet the paths of progress, 
Ignatius is therefore labelled as a reactionary and. a conserv- 
ative. Now a prevailing tendency of the modern world—one 
might almost say the prevalent temperament of the modern 
world—uinclines it towards the assumption that no conserv- 
ative can be a great personality, because conservatism is 
always the result of a weak intellect or a timorous character. 
The fundmental] difficulty in showing to many people how 
highly developed and how rarely combined were the qualities 
of character which made Ignatius Loyola a power among men, 
lies therefore just in this fact that he was an extreme conserv- 
ative; in his main attitude a reactionary.” (P. 3 f.) 


This is, indeed, hardly separable from the second and most 
weighty specification of the factors which combined in The 
Task of the biographer, “the difficulty of seeing him in the 
light of his own ideals.” This difficulty is thus analyzed (pp. 
4-8): (1) Ignatius was not only a Spaniard, but a Spaniard 
of the sixteenth century, and therefore “a very different per- 
son from the American of the twentieth century.” (2) “The 
extreme contented orthodoxy of Ignatius and his self-effacing 
obedience to the church, which had its roots in his racial 
inheritance and the environment of his youth.” (3) “Many 
Protestants, even with the best will in the world, find it hard 
to appreciate certain types of Roman Catholic piety.” (4) 
‘Another bar to the understanding of Loyola for many readers 
is the fact that he was a monk.” (5) “Perhaps the greatest 
barrier to the understanding of Loyola is something that has 
no direct relation to his life at all. In 1773 the Company of 
Jesus was entirely suppressed by a papal bull—until 1814, 
when they were again restored to legal standing in the Church. 
The embittered discussions which preceded and followed this 
tragedy of the Company, have made the Jesuit one of the stock 
figures of historical fiction, dark, sinister and ambitious.” (6) 
“To these negative difficulties of the task must be added a pro- 
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found positive difficulty. In one sense it is not a story at all. 
There are in it few incidents. This book cannot be anything 
but the description of the development of a soul.” 

It has seemed proper to give with some detail the contents 
of this opening chapter in order that it might serve as a back- 
ground for a few observations, as we ask what, then, are the 
general impressions which the book as a whole makes upon the 
reader. 

First, fairness. This is attested, not only by the spirit of 
scientific research to which reference has already been made, 
but by the approving comments of reviewers, Roman Catholics 
as well as Protestants. As one writer puts it: “Prof. van 
Dyke has approached his subject free from all sectarian inhi- 
bitions and armed with a very real understanding of and admi- 
ration for the man, Loyola.” 

Second, sympathy. Perhaps our author was speaking for 
himself as well as for “many Protestants” when he says: 
“When they read the lives of the saints, a sense of being in a 
strange atmosphere prevents them from feeling their power and 
beauty. This element of something unconnected with familiar 
motives and habits, must exist for them in any true life of 
Ignatius Loyola and only a strong effort of the sympathetic 
imagination can enable them to see the man as he was in the 
light of his own ideals and the power of his own faith.” (P. 7.) 
Certainly there can be no adequate writing of biography, or, 
indeed, of history of any sort, without this “sympathetic ima- 
” and Dr. van Dyke has evidently striven to realize 
his own ideal. 

Third, informative quality. 'The whole book is replete with 
information with respect to matters concerning which the 
reader would naturally like to be enlightened. Space would 
fail if one were to try to call attention to each of the twenty- 
two interesting chapters, and perhaps it will not be accounted 
prejudicial to the others if special mention is made of chapters 
ur and iv, “Loyola’s Own Story”; chapter xvm, “The Spiri- 
tual Exercises”; chapter x, “The Constitutions”; chapter rx, 
“The Formation of the Company of Jesus”; chapter xn, “The 
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~ Work of the Company”; and chapter xvi, “The Colleges of 


the Company.” 

The first two of these seven chapters are made up of 
excerpts, filling thirty-four pages, from Ignatius’ Confessions, 
practically without comment on the part of our author. There 
may be a difference of opinion as to the advisability of a his- 
torian’s refraining from suggesting his own analysis and inter- 
pretation of so extended a quotation—many a reader would be 
helped along the path of historical appreciation by a. little 
expert guidance—but there can be no disagreement as to the 
thanks which are due to Dr. van Dyke for bringing so much of 
this invaluable source-document within the reach of all. 

In chapters xvmt and x Loyola’s two great books, in 
which his ideals and spirit are vividly revealed, are discussed 
with considerable detail; and in the last three of the chapters 
named above the aims and achievements of the society which 
he founded, in the sphere of education and in the world at 
large, are recounted. All of which information should prove 
a boon to many an inquiring mind. 

Having mentioned, with heartiest approval, these general 
characteristics of this book, it may not be without value to ask 
whether, from the standpoint of the average reader, any of the 
difficulties which combine to form the “task” of which the open- 
ing chapter speaks should have been more fully treated. And 
to this reviewer, in at least two cases, it would seem so. 

First, as has already been quoted, Professor van Dyke 
rightly says: “Perhaps the greatest barrier to the understand- 
ing of Loyola is something that has no direct relation to his 
life at all”; that is, the suppression of the Order in 1773, and 
the fact that the Jesuit has been made “one of the stock figures 
of historical fiction, dark, sinister and ambitious.” There can 
be little doubt that in the minds of most people who have not 
actually studied the life of Ignatius, especially in the thinking 
of most Protestants, the character and aims and methods of 
Ignatius are somehow identified with those charges of detest- 
able ethics which the Catholics themselves, as well as others, 
have fastened upon the society of the Jesuits, the society which 
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he founded. To be sure, this results from ignorance and is a 
gross injustice; but unfortunately it is a very real danger. 
And it would seem that one mission of such a book as this ought 
to have been to correct so false an impression. 

It is not enough to affirm, “If the Jesuits of the eighteenth 
century were guilty of the wrongs charged against them by the 
Pope, they had become so by forgetting the spirit of their 
founder and disobeying his distinct precepts” (p. 7 f.). In 
order that this might be fully and incontrovertibly proven, the 
addition of another chapter would have been well worthwhile. 
It is not enough to say, “The papal bull which apparently 
ended the history of the Order in complete ruin, accused them 
of certain distinct evils—whether justly or unjustly is entirely 
outside of the purpose of this book to discuss” (p.'7). Such a 
discussion, in so far as those evils in the popular imagination 
are vaguely connected with the whole Order, including its 
founder, cannot be outside of the purpose of this book. 

Professor van Dyke is right. This is “the greatest barrier 
to the understanding of Loyola.” And precisely for the reason 
that it “has no direct relation to his life at all,” one could wish 
that a chapter had been explicitly devoted to the subject. 

Then second, after detailing the “ negative difficulties ” of 
his task, “a profound positive difficulty” is added, namely, that 
“in one sense it is not a story at all. There are in it few inci- 
dents. This book cannot be anything but the description of the 
development of a soul.” It is fair to ask, Why are so few inci- 
dents given in telling the life story of one who was so magni- 
ficently a man of action? Why is his life “not a story at all’? 
It is true that, in order to an understanding of Loyola’s 
outward career, “the description of the development of his soul” 
is fundamentally necessary. This is true of any life, and pre- 
eminently true in his case. But he also had a thrilling career, 
and the thrill of life is always found, or at least expressed, in 
the concrete incidents through which this development of the 
soul is flashed forth. His was a supremely vivid personality, 
but the vividness of his personality was revealed in the multi- 
tude of incidents which made up his daily life; his was a chival- 
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rous and devoted soul, but the greatness of his soul was mani- 
fested in and through extremely practical deeds. 

This dealing with the concrete is what makes biography 
throbbingly interesting, and adds the fascination of reality to 
historical discussion. Professor van Dyke has indeed intro- 
duced far more of incident than his opening chapter leads us to 
expect, but one cannot but think that a more specific and vital 
recital of that which outwardly expressed the power of Igna- 
tius’ inner experience would have won for his book an even 
larger audience and a greater influence. 


James CorrFin Stour. 


A Critical AND ExrecEetTicaAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
Boox or Danret ® 


Tus is a new work on the Book of Daniel by Dr. Montgomery 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia Divinity 
School. Like the others of this series it is a critical and “pri- 
marily a philological commentary” (p. vii). The author 
stays well within these limits. Philological discussion bulks 
large. For instance, there is an extensive treatment of Ara- 
maic and comparative Semitic grammar and twenty-four pages 
are devoted to the discussion, from the philological viewpoint, 
of the ancient versions. The book, therefore, will appeal to 
critical and philological students, and is not a commentary in 
the broader sense. A “sequel” to this on Daniel, like Plum- 
mer’s on Matthew to that of Allen in this series, would not be 
out of place. (See p. vii in Plummer’s Matthew.) 

The Book of Daniel has always been the battle ground of 
interpreters. There are here not only two opposing armies, 
but there is fighting all over the field. Dr. Montgomery does 
not want to stand either on the extreme left or on the extreme 
right, be either radically conservative or radically liberal. 

5 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel. (The 
International ‘Critical Commentary.) By James A. Montgomery, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania and in the Philadel- 


phia Divinity School. New York: ‘Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1927. Pp. 
xXxxli4-488. 
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Perhaps as good a way as any to give an idea of the 
author’s standpoint, and consequently the nature of his work, 
is to quote his own words on some of the controverted points, 
chiefly in the Introduction, all the more so because, aside from 
full philological discussion and historical criticism, the com- 
ments on the text are sparse. This, in view of the purpose of 
the series and the expressed aim of this volume, is not a demerit. 
The book gives what it set out to give. He says: 


“My interest has been attracted to the textual criticism 
of the book. I have gone so far afield in this respect that that 
part of my work may be regarded as an avocation, but I trust 
that on this score it may claim some originality.” (P. viii.) 


The Book of Daniel, if this author is right, seemingly at 
least, ceases to be a revelation from God in the sense in which 
the books of the Bible are believed to be inspired: 


“A positive contribution, however, may be found in my 
attempt to respect Daniel as a work of literature and as con- 
taining documents of real interest and value for the under- 
standing of the Orient of its day’ (p. viii). 


While the Bible is commonly regarded as literature, though 
inspired, this is hardly the author’s meaning, as here and there 
appears in the body of the book. For instance, on page 214 
we read: ‘The three men were fallen down into the fire when a 
marvel appears to the king. Dramatically he is made to ask 
of his courtiers whether it was not three men,” etc. Here “dra- 
matically he is made to ask” refers to the art of the composer. 
On Daniel 10:5-11:2, he says, “The scene is dramatically con- 
structed and with psychological verisimilitude” (p. 404). 

On the historical place of the Book of Daniel we quote the 
following: 


“But there is involved also a critical [beside Pusey’s theo- 
logical] dilemma. For the student must take position as 
between a view of the bk. which assigns it, along with tradition, 
to the 6th cent. B. c., as practically the composition of the 
seer whose name it bears; and a view which regards it as a 
product of the Hellenistic age. There is a gap of 400 years 
between the two parties, an extent of time so vast that it is 
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impossible for either to understand the other, or for either to 
make impression upon the other’s argumentative bulwarks. 
While the majority of philological commentaries and standard 
articles upon the bk. now accept the late date for its origin, 
nevertheless this tendency may not arrogate to itself the whole 
of scholarship, as there still remain excellent modern scholars 
who vigorously defend the traditional position. . . . this 
Comm. must pursue its own line of logical development. 

the fresh archaeological data seem to lead to more 


Hiepate with no greater prospect of composition of the debate.” 
(P. 58.) 


On chapter 11 there is this: 


“If there is one sure and definite bit of secular history i in 
the bk., it is this chap., which, intentionally obscure as it is, can 
nevertheless be interpreted and approved by historical scholar- 
ship” (p. 59). 


The author makes “the king of Greece” in 8:21-25, “the 
little horn” of 7 :7-8, “the prince that shall destroy the city and 
the sanctuary” of 9:26 and “a contemptible person” of 11:21, 
all one and the same individual, that is, Antiochus Epiphanes. 
“That is, all four Visions of the second half of the bk. culmi- 
nate in one and the same execrable tyrant, in one and the same 
expected catastrophe of the Nation and the Holy City. He and 
his doings are the climax of the ‘kingdom of Greece.’ It is indeed 
difficult to understand how any exegete can dodge this exact 
specification of the last Monarchy.” (P. 60.) This leaves the 
Roman kingdom out of the prophetic scheme. The author holds 
that in 8:20 the Medes and Persians are one kingdom, but in 
the scheme of the four kingdoms they are regarded as two, and 
so it is the Greek and not the Roman that is the last kingdom, 
the prophecy heading up in Antiochus Epiphanes. 

This view is maintained also in the interpretation of the 
difficult passage in 9 :25-27: 

“Here, with most recent scholars, it is held that with the 
Seventy Weeks a definite, not intentionally indefinite, datum 
of time is meant, for how else would the divine ‘word’ satisfy 
Dan.’s inquiry [in 9:2]?” (p. 373). 

“The presentation of this most vexed passage aims at in- 
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ee the text of [the Hebrew-Aramaic text] as it stands. 

, The writer agrees heartily with Kamp. [Kamphausen | 
in his criticism of the critics who light-heartedly ‘emend’ the 
text. He approves that scholar’s dictum at v. 24: ‘The more 
the difficulties in understanding an important passage of the 
Book of Daniel accumulate, the less we are permitted to make 
an attempt at overcoming them by mere alteration of the text. 
In such cases the text has been transmitted with especial 
care.” (P. 877.) 


According to Dr. Montgomery the “seven weeks” of Daniel 
9:25a are the period years from the fall of Jerusalem, 586 
B. c. to the return under Cyrus, 538 3. c., and “the anointed 
prince” is the high priest, Joshua, the contemporary of Zerub- 
babel, for: 

“The interest of the writer [Daniel] lies, not in the legiti- 
mate royal line, still less in an accidental figure like Cyrus, but 
in the maintenance of the cult. The rites were suspended in 


586, at the destruction of the temple, and were resumed 538 
upon the Return, i.¢., circa 49 years.” (P. 379.) 


The sixty-two weeks of 5:29 means that “Jerusalem shall 
be rebuilt and remain so for 62 weeks but in distressful con- 
ditions. For this period of year-weeks=434 years as cover- 
ing the age between the Return and the epoch of the Macca- 
bees.” (P. 380), that is, from 538 zB. c. to 1048. c. But this 
goes three-quarters of a century beyond the time intended, of 
Antiochus, 8. c. 175. Onias III, “the anointed one cut off” 
(9:27), was murdered 171 8. c. The words wehayin ld, trans- 
lated in the American Revision, “and shall have nothing,” Dr. 
Montgomery understands to mean, “ ‘there is nothing against 
him,’ t.¢., judicially, with J to be sure against the expected ’al,” 
and agrees with Nestle who finds in it a Biblical allusion to 
Ezekiel 21 :32 (English 21:27), namely, ’Asher 16 hammishpath 
(p. 381). The author says, “The prevailing interpretation of 
this passage [Daniel 9:26] as of the death of Jesus Christ is 
actually late and secondary in Christian exegesis” (p. 382). 

In 9:26-27 “the prince” is taken to be Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and the word “covenant” not in a religious but in a 
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secular sense, for “the secular sense of berith continued until 
late,” that is, in the sense of “a sworn covenant.” “ “The many’ 
are then the majority of the Jews=hoi polloi. . . . The 
historical background of the sentence so interpreted is clear: 
the clever diplomacy whereby Ant. made his bargain with the 
worldly majority, at least of the aristocracy, in Jerusalem.” 
(P. 385.) “The first half of the week then refers to Ant.’s 
earlier treatment of the Jews, on the chronology of which we 
are ill informed” (p. 386). 

After reviewing the attempted equations of “Darius the 
Mede,” including that with Gobryas, of which the author says, 
“The Behistun Inscr. knows Gubaru as a Persian, against Wil- 
son’s vain attempts to prove the possibility of his being a 
Mede,” he continues: 

“For explanation of the story we can only make surmises. 
For local reasons not known to us the great Darius I, who 
made Cyrus’ domain into an organized empire, . . . may 
have passed as a Mede, and there being no place for him in the 
line of the four Pers. kings known to the Bible, may have been 
made the representative of the supposititious Median kingdom 
and so been placed before Cyrus. In him the captures of 
Babylon by Gobryas and Darius I may have been compounded, 
and in so far we may have a residuum of tradition.” (P. 65.) 


On the historical difficulties arising out of Daniel 1:1 in 
comparison with Kings and Chronicles, Dr. Montgomery says: 

“Our author [Daniel] has preferred Ch. [2.36:6-7] to Ki. 
[2.24:1]and appears to have combined the datum of Ch. with 
that of 2 Ki. 24:1, that Jehoiakim served Neh. three years, 
then rebelled, and Neb. sent against him marauding bands, so 
obtaining the third year by a very daring deduction” (p. 
nef). 

This seems a bold statement in view of the fact that 2 
Chronicles 36:6-7 does not in any way date its events, and 
Kings lays no claim to giving a full account of events. Besides, 
Berosus, in Josephus (Ant. X. 11.1) tellsus that Nebuchad- 
nezzar had taken Jewish captives on his way to Egypt after 
the battle at Carchemish, that he left these in the hands of sub- 
ordinates while himself with a few soldiers hastened from Egypt 
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across the desert to ascend the throne vacated by the death of 
his father. Daniel 1:1 can refer to this even, and not to those 
of 2 Kings 24:1. But the unsolved discrepancy between Daniel 
1:1 and Jeremiah 46:2 is also left in statu quo by our author. 

The section on the theology of Daniel (pp. 78-87) seems 
the least satisfying in the book, being the part farthest removed 
from the accepted Christian view of the Book of Daniel. It is 
much in line with naturalistic development, and if right would 
take away much of its value as part of the Bible. The author, 
however, sees from his point of view, the religion of the book, 
particularly of chapters 1-6, as of more importance than the 
theology. To him “it is equally an expression of the life actu- 
ally lived by Jews who were ‘the salt of the earth’ at the end of 
the Old Dispensation, the men who preserved for later ages the 
illumination of the Lawgivers and Prophets” (p. 101). This 
is about all one ought to expect from “a critical and philo- 


logical commentary.” Guosextane 


Srrxinc THE Minp or Curist ® 


Tue youth of America has had its spiritual life much enriched 
by Robert E. Speer’s talks and lectures. To few religious 
leaders has it been given to touch helpfully so many young 
people. His messages are always penetrating and full of vision. 
The very essence of these thoughts, delivered so widely and covy- 
ering more than a generation, is contained in the volume, Seek- 
ing the Mind of Christ. Those of us who have heard Dr. Speer 
can hear the ringing earnestness of his voice as we read this 
book. 

Here we have a theological pentalogy. Five great central 
themes are each treated: The Christian Salvation, The Chris- 
tian Character, The Christian Discipline, The Christian Tem- 
per, and The Christian Standard. Altogether, under these 
themes, twenty-five most practical meditations are given. At 
first sight this analysis does not appear to illuminate the way 


*Seeking the Mind of Christ. By Robert E. Speer. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 1926. Pp. 187. 
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__ to the mind of Christ, but it is a carefully thought out study of 
_ the essential things of Christian faith and life. 

Dr. Speer is not of that company who say, “It does not 
matter what a man believes if he loves his neighbor as himself.” 
He unquestionably believes with those who show their faith by 
their works, but that presupposes a faith which may and does 
express itself clearly. 

The old doctrines are rephrased in these chapters, and at 
times the reader is unconscious that doctrines are concerned at 
all. But in rephrasing there is no denaturing. His salt is 
never without saltness, whether he deals with belief or behavior. 
From the very beginning you hear the clear ringing note of the 
Gospel of grace. You feel an unshaken loyalty to the Incar- 
nation. ‘Salvation is of God, not of us,” and no concession is 
made to the subjectivity conception of modern liberal thought. 
Truth, love, the divine will, and all that, enter into the redemp- 
tive work of salvation. “We do not attain life by any ethical 
performance or procedure. The gift of God is eternal life.” 
(P. 22.) 

The Introduction gives the cue to the method of the author 
in his approach to the mind of the Master. He names in suc- 
cession various methods of studying the life of Christ, from 
the chronological on to the more modern studies of His con- 
sciousness. “But,” he concludes, “it is not in the Gospels only 
we must look for Christ’s mind. The whole New Testament is 
its unfolding, and the Holy Spirit is ever seeking to reveal it 
in us.” (P.15.) Few living men are better prepared to testify 
to that than Robert E. Speer. Those who know him feel that 
he has lived the Gospel he has preached so widely. 

The five meditations on The Christian Salvation are espe- 
cially helpful. There is much danger of emphasizing the begin- 
ning of the new life as if it were the end. It would be of great 
benefit to all evangelistic Christian workers (and what sort of 
Christian leader is the one who is not evangelistic?) to master 
these chapters and adopt their sanity. In public evangelistic 
work and in all personal work, what is the real objective? Our 
religious language is too frequently burdened with well known 
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but unanalyzed words whose meaning is only feebly sensed. 
Much confused thinking has this hidden root, and in no field 
is it more dangerous than where there is an attempt to harvest 
unsaved souls. Dr. Speer presents his point of view with a 
clear conviction of the supernatural element in redemptive 
work and with a penetrating intuition of the things of the 
inner life. Salvation assumes the worth of the human soul 
which is to be saved. And however potent and appalling the 
sin which holds those who are enslaved, it is life itself which 
Christ comes to redeem. Life has its own infinite worth. 

The Loving Forgetfulness of God shows a fine intuition of 
the depth human natures need. After pointing out the failures 
of philosophy and natural religion to meet that need Dr. Speer 
triumphantly affirms: 

“But God Himself says that He can, and our hearts tell 
us that if He be God, He must be able to do that without which 
how could we look upon His face! He will forget. ‘I, even I,’ 
He declares, ‘am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for 
mine own sake: and I will not remember thy sins.’ ’’ (P. 38.) 

And: 

“We meet Him without the shame that we must feel if we 
knew that He was remembering and that as He looked on us, 
He saw all our past sin. He does not see it. He sees only the 
perfect beauty and purity of Christ in whom we are, and for 
His sake. He has blotted out our transgressions and remem- 
bers not our sin. ‘Fear not,’ He says, ‘for thou shalt not be 
ashamed: neither be thou confounded, for thou shalt not be put 
to shame; for thou’—this is His promise, that we too shall 
forget—thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth.’” (P. 39.) 


But the mind of Christ is concerned with the whole of life in 
all its reaches. The correlative of salvation is Character. 
When the clutch of sin and the shame of failure have yielded 
to the redemptive work of God, life is free to express itself in 
fruitful reality. 

This book represents the mature thought on a vital theme 
which has grown out of a very wide and vital experience. 


JAMES PALMER. 
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Licut From THE NortuH * 


Tus is a small volume well filled with suggestive ideas on edu- 
cation and educational reform. It is motivated by an earnest 
desire to better the educational system of the United States. 
A democracy more than any other form of government is 
dependent for its survival on a wise educational system. Light 
from the North might almost be called a pilgrimage in quest 
of an ideal of education. The pilgrimage which was intended 
to be a world survey found the object of its search in the 
Danish folk high schools and the fruit of that sixty year long 
experiment in adult education. 

The author, Mr. Joseph K. Hart, Associate Editor of The 
Survey and author of The Discovery of Intelligence, Adult 
Education, and other pedagogical volumes, speaks out of an 
experience as student, teacher, and teacher of teachers in widely 
separated centers from Seattle to New York. He writes of 
himself : 

“TI escaped from the customary academic insistence upon 
‘schooling’ as an end in itself, and began to develop a type of 
doctrine that pointed toward a closer grappling with the actual 
educational forces of our American communities. I wrote: 

“All education is social. The child does not acquire a 
social consciousness or a consciousness of the social world. 
His first sense of self is called out by the presence of other 
selves. The whole process of education goes on in this social 


morid: - (P. xi f.) 


To his students he taught “that education did not, and 
does not, begin in schools, and that it never can be fully got 
inside schools . . . if teaching was to have any real share 
in education, it must learn, somehow, to work inside the experi- 
ences of those being taught, and not forever hang around on 
the periphery of experience, piously hoping that something 
might happen inside.” 

This sufficiently indicates the trend of the author’s thought 

7? Light from the North: The Danish Folk Highschools: Their Mean- 


ing for America. By Joseph K. Hart, Associate Editor, The Survey. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1926. Pp. xxii+159, 
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toward a social theory of education and the emphasis he places 
on extra school elements of education, and here is the conclu- 
sion: 

“Education is not apart from life; it is just the adult 
generation giving its own world to the new generation. And 
be sure that adult generation will not give a very different 
world from that in which itself lives. The adult generation 
cannot keep its own private evils, traditions, greeds, auto- 
cracies, shams, follies and insincerities, and ask the school, 
working in the midst of these effective influences, to produce 
a new generation committed to good, to science, to altruism, 
to democracy, to honesty, to wisdom, and to sincerity. The 
democratic problem in education is not primarily a problem of 
training children; it is the problem of making a community 
within which children cannot help growing up to be democratic, 
intelligent, disciplined to freedom, reverent of the goods of life 
and eager to share in the tasks of the age.’ ” (P. xiv f.) 


There are two basic propositions which underlie the find- 
ings of the book. As early as 1910 the author had made the 
following observation: ‘‘American education, as demonstrated 
in our schools, was seriously lacking—in that most fundamental 
element—the cultivation of personality and independence of 
mind” (p. xvii). That is the first, and the second is, that “our 
schools are no whit behind the desires of the community, by and 
large. We have returned to the primitive folkway mind: we 
want our schools to maintain, defend and reproduce in the 
younger generation the vested mind and emotions of the passing 
generations.” (P. xviii f.) 

With the ideas which had germinated in his own experience 
and with these two rather discouraging propositions the author 
started on his pilgrimage. In Denmark he made the discovery 
of an educational system which was according to his ideal and 
renewed his hope. 

The topics which are given to the four chapters of the 
book are not very illuminating. They are: The Plastic 
Years, The Open Mind, The Plastic Years and the Open Mind 
in America, and Achievement in Denmark and Promise in 
America. Together they constitute an appreciation and a 
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criticism. The American educational system comes in for a 
biting criticism, but it is made with a good intention. 

The heart of the matter is, that in Denmark a quiet but 
tremendous revolution has been in process for the last fifty 
years in which a peasant population, little beyond serfdom and 
gross superstition, has been transformed into an independent 
and wonderfully competent citizenship. They have become 
land holders on a small scale and have worked out a most effec- 
tive system of co-operative industry. This remarkable change 
is confidently attributed to the folk high schools. These 
schools were first suggested by Bishop Grundtvig in 1832 but 
not opened until 1851, and then the first successful school was 
nineteen years in getting thoroughly established. Through 
this school and like schools 300,000 young people have passed 
in the last fifty years, and through them the change has come. 


“The idea of Grundtvig was that this new school should, 
before and beyond all else, concern itself with awakening and 
developing the sense of responsibility in the young—women as 
well as men, and thus assist them to become good citizens, each 
one capable of filling in a worthy manner his or her place in 
the world” (p. 12). 


When the author asked Mr. Alfred Poulsen, who was for 
forty years director of the Ryslinge High School, “What are 
you really trying to do in these queer schools?” the answer is 
thus given: 

“Whatever the facts may be in other lands, he begins, the 
young Dane of the countryside develops, at a rather uniform 
age, serious interest in questions about life and the world. 
During the ‘early adult’ years, that is, between eighteen and 
twenty-five, normal young people, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, are greatly concerned with decisive issues. 
They want to know what meanings life has, if any—and if 
anyone can tell them; they want light as to their own proper 
vocations in the world—if they are to have vocations ; they want 
to know the meanings of the relentless sex-hungers that gnaw 
at their bodies and minds; they want to get some sense of their 
own relationships, or lack of relationships, to the age in which 
they live—and, maybe, to the ages; and for a short while, at 
least, many of them are curious—and some are afraid—in the 
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presence of the mystery of death. These are important ques- 
tions. “—(P. 19 f.) 


It is evident from this answer that the intention of the 
schools is to answer the questions of life and to prepare the 
students to live efficiently and intelligently where they have to 
live. The age limits for entering these schools are eighteen to 
twenty-four, the years when the problems of life are urgent. 
But youth needs to know and do what presses to be known and 
done with the minimum of indulgence in hazy speculations. 

More than the individual is kept in view: 


“These schools do not ‘graduate’ anybody. They do not, 
for any consideration, guarantee that anybody has an ‘educa- 
tion,’ much less a ‘mind.’ But they do undertake to awaken 
whatever ‘mind’ any student may have brought to the school 
with him; and they offer that ‘mind’ at just the right moments 
in its embattled history the chance that it needs to escape from 
the trivial, the glittering, the sordid and the moribund in its 
environments, into life and growth.” (P. 31 f.) 

“This is what education at its best always hopes to be: 
the release and discipline of a social intelligence that is ade- 
quate, by and large, to the complicated task of directing social 
change. Here, in Denmark, educational intelligence seems to 
have achieved this aim. It has discovered, and learned how to 
utilize those intellectual vitamins and those spiritual endo- 
crines which regulate the processes of social metabolism, so 
that farming has completely lost its ancient derogations; 
village life, elsewhere often so stupefying, has here become the 
center of the finest cultural and codperative developments; 
and information, usually looked upon as about as desirable as 
so much sawdust, has here become the structural material of a 
complete equipment of scientific technics.” (P. 32 f.) 


Out of these experiments a fine social fruitage has grown: 


“It was the basic principle of Bishop Grundtvig’s economy 
—in urging upon the people the development of the folk high- 
schools—that ‘very few should have more than they need, and 
fewer still should have less than they need.? Acting upon his 
principle, Denmark has never surrendered control of her eco- 
nomic life to far-fetched ‘economic laws’—most of which have 
been invented—in other lands—for the protection of the 
status quo.” (P. 54.) 
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Along with this goes a wholesome co-operation: 


“Danish codperation is not fundamentally economic 
though it includes the economic factors, of course. It is the 
expression of the whole life of the country-side. It was not 
brought from the city to the country; it was not ‘sold’ to the 
people by ‘experts’ or by ‘leaders’; it was not recommended by 
‘business men’; it did not come over from ‘economics’ to the 
rest of the community; it did not come from the outside, in 
any sense of the word.” (P. 60.) 


There has also been a quickening of the religious life. 
When asked what the meaning of the trampled condition of the 
orchard where they were standing might be, the village pastor 
replied : 

“Oh, we have been having our Sunday evening services 
in the open air, under these trees this summer. We had 
twelve hundred here last Sunday evening.’ 


“Twelve hundred would mean that people had come from 
several villages.” (P. 66.) 


Like too many of our educational reformers Mr. Hart has 
little appreciation of the Christian religion and its part in 
educational enterprises. Before commending his excellent book, 
which has so much of real value, this reservation should be 
made. In spite of the fact that N. S. F. Grundtvig, who first 
suggested the idea embodied in the Danish schools, became a 
bishop in the established church, and that Kristen Kold, who 
opened the first successful school had been a missionary, little 
credit is given to Christianity for its part in establishing the 
folk schools. The author describes neolithic man with fine inti- 
macy and gives much credit to myth and folklore, but he has 
little regard for the Christian heritage. He may be rightly 
fearful of obscurantism, but that must not be allowed to ob- 
scure real values. On the other hand, we who value Christian 
truth must not allow parts of a book from which we differ to 
prevent our seeing its educational value. 

Look at this statement of the educational proposal of 
Grundtvig: 

‘“‘Here are the two realities of life definitely recognized and 
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provided for: on the one hand, what we may call the learning 


of the ages, including the organized sciences; on the other, the 
uniquely new personality of each individual. Neither of these 
may be ignored, or denied, or neglected, without incalculable — 


loss to the world. Humanity cannot afford to miss, or to lose, 
or to mar either of these fundamentals, if life is to be wholesome 


and sane, and if progress is to be real. The world’s knowledge 


must be conserved, if each new generation is not to be compelled 
to go back to the far beginnings for its start; but the new per- 
sonality must also be defended from the world’s repressions and 


suppressions, if the race is not to stagnate and decay in the 


futilities of its own fixed folkways.” (P. 107.) 


The theme running through the book is this: 
“We tend to identify learning with thinking, knowing with 


understanding, and teaching with personal development. We, 


at times, almost believe that our ignorance becomes wisdom 
when it is inculcated in our children; and we go right on preach- 
ing that the problems we ourselves cannot solve will be easily 
solved by our children after we—in our ignorance—have 
finished educating them!” (P. 108.) . 


All who contribute to the great cause of making education 
what it should be, in thinking, understanding, and the expres- 
sion of a self that thinks and understands, should have a sym- 
pathetic hearing. It is not an abundance of facts, but neces- 
sary and classified facts, which enlarge the understanding. 
And even culture with all its values may become a burden if it 
fails to give the power to appreciate the relations and condi- 
tions in which life itself must live through its span. 

By calling attention to some of these vital things of life 
and by showing the fruits of this well tried experiment in Den- 
mark, Mr. Hart has rendered a valuable service to the cause 
of educational reform, and the principles which are found in 
this book are worthy of the attention of those who are inter- 
ested in religious education. 

James PaLMeEr. 


